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Dallas Convention of Importance 
To Future of National Association 


Elsewhere in this issue, and like- 
wise in future numbers, El Gaucho 
(Troy E. Hill) is giving ample publici- 
ty to the next convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf to be 
held in Dallas, July 2-9, 1960. The 
entertainment phase of the convention 
will be well taken care of. Texas still 
does things in a big way despite the 
admission of Alaska to the Union. 

At St. Louis in 1957 the reorgani- 
zation of the NAD was accepted on 
the convention level, following a meet- 
ing of state representatives at Fulton, 
Missouri, the previous summer to draft 
the preliminary constitution and by- 
laws. Subsequently, after the St. Louis 
convention, state associations proceeded 
to ratify the new setup without ex- 
ception as they met and in a sufficient 
number to make it official. 


At Dallas the next step must be 
undertaken—to put the reorganization 
into working effect. The convention 
will operate under the new constitution 
which provides for four days of busi- 
ness sessions with two assemblies, one 
of them consisting of state representa- 
tives. In the near future a resume will 
be given in this magazine of the pro- 
visions of the new constitution for the 
conduct of convention business. 

In the meantime it behooves all 
state associations to complete plans for 
sending representatives to Dallas. Some 
groups have voted for delegates; some 
have designated their presidents or 
other officers to represent them; and 
still others have yet to take this vital 
action of providing for representation. 


Automation and the Deaf 


Through one’s reading and personal 
observation the full effects of automa- 
tion are becoming clear. The impact 
on the deaf may be striking within 
a few years. Assembly line jobs and 
production work are decreasing. While 
many of the deaf still hold down such 
positions, there aren’t many openings 
for the younger generation. 

Automation has come into full bloom 
in producing goods—in agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing. Upgrading 
of..workers, as to skills in the mainte- 
nance of automatic machinery, has be- 
come the rule, and employees are 
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fewer and fewer in the automobile 
plants and elsewhere. 


On the other hand the service-field 
industries are booming and taking up 
considerable of the slack in employ- 
ment of workers displaced by the 
advent of automation. About half the 
nation’s work force is occupied with 
the selling and servicing of goods and 
providing insurance, banking, amuse- 
ment, education, medicine, travel— 
and government services on all levels. 

What does all this portend for the 
deaf? The younger generation must 
have specific skills or rich backgrounds 
of training for the service-field in- 
dustries or meet the higher and higher 
standards of automation, upgrading 
included. Workers with seniority must 
alert themselves to opportunities for 
fillnmg new positions when their pres- 
ent ones are abolished. 


Assigned Risk Insurance 


Most states have tightened up their 
automobile liability laws. Insurance 
has become compulsory or nearly so. 
No driver can afford to keep on the 
road without some kind of coverage. 

In applying for liability insurance 
many deaf drivers are finding it harder 
to obtain coverage, even by companies 
having previously indicated their ac- 
ceptance of deaf drivers. Many discover, 
almost at the last minute, that their 
insurors have decided against renew- 
als. There is a scurrying around for 
coverage, and the time element, is a 
cause of anxiety. Freqently “assigned 
risk” coverage is the only solution. The 
deaf driver makes out an application, 
and the state department of insurance 
draws the name of an insurance com- 
pany out of a hat. Such liability in- 
surance is usually of the limited cover- 
age type—$5,000/$10,000. This means 
that the insurance companies provide 
only the lowest bracket of coverage, 
which is confined to liability of $5,000 
for any one person or $10,000 for any 
one accident. In light of soaring jury 
awards in damage suits, this is inade- 
quate protection. 


With conditions varying from state 
to state, we have no solution to offer 
at present. The NAD dosn’t like for 
deaf drivers to be compelled to take 
out “assigned risk” insurance, but it 
should be realized that the deaf aren’t 
alone in this respect. Many hearing 
drivers find themselves in the same 


fix as the insurance companies show 
an increasing reluctance to write auto- 
mobile liability insurance in light of 
their claims of “mounting losses” in 
this field under present rates. 
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All's Well That Ends Well... 


Trials 


and Tribulations of a Deaf Engineer 


en Former Member of Royal Air Force Finds 


His Niche in Life After Running into Barriers 


I remember the occasion vividly. It 
was a morning in early summer of 
1945. Sunshine flooded the lawns and 
terraces of the Royal Air Force hos- 
pital at Prestwick, Scotland, where I 
had been hospitalized. Men with vari- 
ous limbs amputated or swathed in 
bandages which hid severe burns were 
happily tossing a football around. 


But, I was far from happy. I was 
twenty-one years of age, and feared I 
was due for certain discharge from 
the RAF with a moderately advanced 
nerve deafness. Flying, which is always 
tough on one physically, had taken 
its toll after four years of wartime 
'service. Flying was my first love, and 
I had intended to make the Royal Air 
Force a permanent career at the end 
of the war. The feeling I had that day 
was far from pleasant. 


The room in which the medical ex- 
aminations were being held was full of 
tongue-tied doctors who were to spend 
the next two hours examining me. As 
my skin passed from one doctor to the 
other, I submitted with silent feelings 
of protest to some very cursory but 
humilating investigations. I was 
weighed on a cold metal scale and read 
a big chart beginning with an O, and 
then as an afterthought, they knocked 
me on the knee for my reflex. After 
all that, they came to the part which 
I was worrying about. They made a 
careful examination of my ears, and all 
came in a bunch and looked. An eld- 
erly fellow with forks and bells and 
a younger one with an audiometer 
quickly confirmed my fears. 

“You are deaf, quite deaf,” the eld- 
erly one said bluntly, with an apolo- 
getic sort of a smirk. “You will be 
given a medical grade 4 and invalided 
from the services with a pension.” 

“But, doctor, would an operation 
help to restore it?” I asked hopefully. 
“And what about a hearing aid.” In 
the end, they diagnosed the trouble as 
bilateral nerve deafness for which there 
is no operation, and after some mutter- 
ing between them, decided that a hear- 
ing aid would be more annoying than 
useful. 

The change from service to civilian 
life did not present any serious dif- 
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ficulty. However, as a professional en- 
gineer, I found it increasingly impos- 
sible to use my academic training and 
knowledge in England. It is a never 
ending fight in that country for a hear- 
ing handicapped person to take his 
place in a competitive way among 
others more fortunately blessed with 
a full quota of hearing. Although 
sound in mind, he still has to resist 
discrimination and convince people he 
is not a lunatic but a person of some 
worth. 

One of the first things 1 had to do 
was to study lip reading, which at best 
is only educated guess-work. I found 


settle down and lead a fairly normal 
life. I found I could work best when I 
had solitude, even though at times, 
the abject loneliness of the life drove 
me nearly crazy. At this time, it would 
have been better for me to plunge in- 
to matrimony. However, it was rare 
that I met a girl who appeared to have 
the slightest understanding of my prob- 
lems. In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that the life of the deaf is not 
unlike that of writers, and it is a coin- 
cidence that Iam now a writer. Another 
reason why I avoided marriage was be- 
cause, like many other veterans, service 
life left me with a feeling of insecurity 
and restlessness. 


The medical experts continued to as- 
sure me that I was a difficult case to 
fit with a hearing aid, and consequent- 
ly I never did trouble to get one while 
in England. The result was that life 
became anything but the proverbial 
bed of roses. Rather. it was a bed of 
thorns. I often tried to pretend there 
was nothing wrong with my hearing 
and went around thinking I was fooling 
everybody. Fortunately, I did succeed 
in fooling some employers who other- 
wise would have been aghast at having 
a deaf employee on the staff. However, 
once inside the company, I found I 
could work alongside the best of them. 
Mostly, I relied on bluff and to a less-. 
er extent on lip reading. 


To prevent myself from closing up 


_ . like an introverted clam because of 





The author of this account, Stanley 
E. Willis, is a graduate engineer and 
technical editor. 


I got along fine until I came to words 
like think, thank, throat, and threat 
which all look alike on the lips. I also 
had to contend with people who 
thought it clever to keep their back 
to the light and also those who invited 
me to have dinner in one of those fash- 
ionable dark restaurants where it is 
difficult to read the menu, let alone 
the lips. Worst of all were those who 
insisted on speaking with a pipe firm- 
ly clamped between the teeth. I was 
forever devising tricks to dodge them. 
Despite all this, I was determined to 


deafness, I was told to adopt a psy- 
chological plan of projection. Many deaf 
people do a considerable amount of 
daydreaming which may in itself not 
be harmful if it results in some positive 
action—which it seldom does. Rather, 
it causes them to withdraw from 
society and fear conversation like the 
plague. 

I adopted this plan of projection 
with no holds barred. My interpreta- 
tion of it was to become a “hail-fellow- 
well-met back slapping type with some 
of the swash-buckling Errol Flynn 
personality thrown in for good measure. 
I also found it meant sitting almost on 
the lap of the girl friend or other 
person to whom I was speaking, in a 
desperate effort to hear their voices. 
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Mr. Willis (holding a sword obtained 


from Mexican bandits) is : shown 
above with a native guide. 


Despite this, the conversation often be- 
came animated as I answered “yes” 
when it should have been “no.” 


Usually, I got left behind in any 
group conversation. I was still making 
contributions on a certain subject long 
after everybody else had exhausted it 
and were talking about something en- 
tirely different without my knowledge. 
This usually caused so much confusion 
that the others had to reach for their 
drinks to steady themselves. Many 
reached for their coats. 


My adventures at a movie and at a 
dance were funny enough to put the 
best television comics to shame. At the 
movies my attention soon wavered, 
and I usually dropped off to sleep and 
away when my eyes and ears became 
taut with strain. I usually was rudely 
awakened by someone climbing over 
my knees or poking me in the ribs. 
Then at a dance I merrily did a fast 
foxtrot while the band played a slow 
waltz. : 


The pyschology of deafness, that 
feeling of “being left out,’’ soon played 
havoc with my personality. 1 know, 
only too well, that single and most 
damaging effect of deafness, the feel- 
ing of loneliness it creates. My social 
contacts were few and were neither rich 
nor satisfying. Because I could’not hear 
well, I felt cut off and lived in a 
world of silence—a world shrouded 
with doubts, fears, and _ suspicions. 
Further and further I seemed to crawl 
into myself, and the vicious cycle con- 
‘tinued. 


Finally, after travelling up down the 
country holding one job after another, 
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I decided to emigrate to Canada against 
the advice of those who thought they 
knew better. However, to remain in 
England would be accepting a present 
and a future without hope. 

After haunting the library and scan- 
ning newspapers and magazines for 
a few days, the opportunity I was 
looking for turned up. I saw an adver- 
tisement for aeronautical engineers re- 
quired at Mont real in Quebec, and 
without wasting any time I went along 
for an interview armed with my cre- 
dentials. That interview was a night- 
mare. I first inquired if a medical ex- 
amination was required and when told 
it was not, I bluffed my way through 
the whole thing: The result was a three 
year contract as a design engineer, all 
fares paid, and $500 pocket money. 
The ink had barely dried when I flew 
off to the New World in May, 1952. 


I soon ran into difficulties in Canada. 
Montreal is the French Canadian me- 
tropolis where French is widely spoken. 
However, the better educated indivi- 
duals were bilingual. Now for a lip 
reading deaf engineer that was a major 
calamity. During my intense effort to 
lip read both English and French I 
often felt that if my hypnotic dead- 
pan stare became any worse the speak- 
er would become so nervous he would 
turn and run. Despite this I was I miss- 
ing even more lines that others 
readily got. 

In November, 1952, my health broke 
down, and for a few weeks I stood half 
way between earth and heaven. It be- 
came obvious that to keep my sanity 
and regain my health, I would have to 
secure a hearing aid. To my surprise, 
the Ministry of Pensions in England 
responded to my urgent request for a 
free aid with lightning speed. Usually, 
before the machinery is set in motion 
for such a request, it is necessary to 
cut through a jungle of typically 
British red tape and overcome the 
civil servant’s inertia to work. This can 
be partly attributed to the British civil 
servant’s ritual of “afternoon tea,” for 
which they apparently begin to pre- 
pare on entering the office in the 
morning and cease when it’s time to go 
home. However, in this instance, they 
authorized the Canadian Veterans 
Administration to issue me an Ameri- 
can model immediately. 

Explaining to my employers just why 
I had to wear a hearing aid so soon 
after starting work without one was 
something else again. In the office, 
my deafness remained undiscovered 


mainly because most of my work 
involved concentration more than 


anything else. Once or twice a tele- 
phone call came, but I had a stock 
list of excuses ready to avoid answer- 
ing it. Needless to say, these cloak 
and dagger activities became tiring, 
and I was glad when my hearing aid 
was accepted by everybody, including 
my employer, as a necessary evil. It 
meant an end to the strain which bluff, 
guesswork, and irritation had been put- 
ting on my nerves. 

The first day I wore my hearing 
aid, I was almost inclined to return 
it. The roar of traffic gave me dizzy 
spells, and an airplane passing over- 
head sounded like a volcanic eruption. 
To gain some relief, I often removed 
the earpiece for a few seconds and im- 
mediately everybody passing by, in- 
cluding any girl, looked in my direc- 
tion wondering where the whistle came 
from, It was, of course, the feedback 
from the aid! In the office, I was usu- 
ally asked if I had a kettle boiling 
somewhere! 

After a time I was able to adjust the 
aid to a comfortable level, and a new 
big world of living opened up. I now 
felt relaxed during conversation, and 
although I did not hear every word, I 
heard enough to know what it was all 
about. Speaking on the telephone con- 
tinued to be a handicap because I still 
relied considerably on lip reading. At 
first, I felt very conspicious with a but- 
ton in the ear, but I gained some con- 
fidence when I thought of George the 
Fourth of England and his clumsy ear 
trumpet. 

With a new peace of mind and self 
assurance which my hearing aid gave 
me, I soon developed an urge to travel 
again. Firstly, I took and passed a 
driving test and bought a car. I then 
loaded all my belongings into it and 
headed west across the United States 
to California. The trip took ten days 
with stops in New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, 
and finally Los Angeles. 

It was easy to get a job in booming 
Los Angeles, but after a few weeks I 
left there in favor: of a vacation in 
Mexico. I drove the car to Tijuana at 
the Mexican border and from there 
flew to Mexico City where I intended 
to establish headquarters while making 
side trips into towns and villages along 
the roads stretching out in all direc- 
tions. In Mexico City I visited most of 
the landmarks in the busy metropolis: 
Chapultepec Park, University City, the 
bullfights, and the Pyramids to the 
Sun and the Moon, Xochimilco, beauti- 
ful floating gardens, and the Tol- 
uca Market. 


From Mexico City I travelled south, 
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During his recent visit the author 
took this picture of the Bay of Aca- 
pulco, Mexico. 


by bus, on foot, or hitch hiking, to 
Cuernavaca through lush mountain- 
ous countryside. Then, on to Taxco, 
where cobblestone streets, red tile roofs, 
and burros create a charming setting 
for artists and writers who come here 
for inspiration. Following the highway 
towards the Pacific, I spent a few 
days in Acapulco, the Riviera of the 
Pacific. Camping out under the clear, 
crisp Mexican sky and eating in the 
midst of spectacular countryside was 
an exhilarating experience. 

Below Acapulco, but slightly inland 
is Tehuantepec, which in Aztec Indian 
language means Mountain of the Man 
raters. The name comes from a legend 
about man-eating jaguars that once in- 
fested the hills behind the town, but 
the modern day traveler meets not 
jaguars but roaming bands of bandits. 
I met these fellows while on a hiking 
trip into the hills with a Mexican 
guide. They were armed to the teeth 
with rifles, revolvers, knives, and 
swords. Although they did not mean 


any harm, I could see they needed ' 


money, if only to buy clothes or eat. 
After much bargaining and gesturing 
in Spanish, I gave them fifty pesos in 
exchange for a beautifully carved 
sword in a leather scabbard. Needless 
to say, I ran, not walked, back to town, 
thankful that my head was still at- 
tached to my body. Among the other 
places which I visited after that were 
Puebla, Oaxaca, and Patzcuaro, before 
returning reluctantly to Mexico City. 
This was.a vacation which I am eager 
to repeat. While in Mexico, I met a 
number of deaf and hard of hearing 
people, but very few could use sign 
language or had hearing aids. 

On my return to California I again 
worked a few months to give myself 
the opportunity of seeing some of the 
landmarks I had missed. I checked 
into a Santa Monica hotel, and every 
weekend the car was on the road as 
I roamed the Santa Monica Mountains, 
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Pasadena, Disneyland and Knott’s Berry 
Farm, and Hollywood. However, the 
climate, food, and glamour which is 
found in Califonia could not hold me 
and in January, 1958, I obtained a posi- 
tion as a technical writer with an air- 
craft company in Seattle, Washington, 
and left for that city. 

Last September my transient life was 
abruptly curtailed when I left the 
reams of bachelordom for married life. 
Ann was an attractive girl with devil- 
ish blue eyes, and I just had to find 
out what made her different from all 
the others I had met. During our first 
meeting we learned very little about 
each other because on the day in ques- 
tion I found my pride just a little too 
hard to pocket and tucked the hearing 
aid away out of sight. However, a few 
days later my little game was dis- 
covered. Today, five months later, we 
are happily married, and I am filled 
with a driving desire to make this 
greatest experience of all a success. To- 
gether we look ahead and anticipate 
more adventures in far away places. 


Three Missouri Deaf Teachers 
Honored at Commencement 


Three veteran teachers on the staff 
of the Misouri School for the Deaf 
were honored during the 1959 closing 
exercises of the school. 

In recognition of his long service 
as academic teacher and librarian, the 
library in the recently completed MSD 
Academic Building was dedicated as 
the “Grover C. Farquhar Library.” 
The dedication was made by Superin- 
tendent Lloyd Harrison, and it came 
as a complete surprise to “Farry.” How- 
ever, the family had been tipped off, 
and the Farquhar clan, including a 
daughter from Los Angeles, was on 
hand to witness the accolade to their 
father. 

Mr. Farquhar also shared honors 
with G. Dewey Coats, MSD vocational 
principal, as recipents of the Truman 
L. Ingle Memorial Award for distin- 
guished service to the deaf. 

Frank O. Sanders, vocational in- 
struetor for a number of years, was 
honored with a Merit Award. He is 
the only one of the three honorees 
who will retire this year. 

James N. Orman, principal of the 
Illinois School manual department, 
delivered the commencement address. 


Frank O. Sanders, a vocational in- 

structor at the Missouri School for the 

Deaf (left) receives a hearty hand- 

shake and a Merit Award from Super- 

intendent Lloyd Harrison. Mr. Sanders 

retired at the end of the 1958-59 
school year. 


National Congress of Jewish Deaf 
To Meet in Chicago in 1960 


The third biennial convention of the 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf will 
meet in Chicago August 10-13, 1960, 
according to an announcement by 
Leonard Warshawsky, public relations 
director. Sponsor is Chicago’s Hebrew 
Association of the Deaf. 


Headquarters for the convention will 
be the beautiful Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at 5349 North Sheridan Road, a 
good distance from the hustle and 
bustle of the city. The hotel has agreed 
on the lowest rates possible. Among 
the facilities are a swimming pool, a 
sandy beach, and dancing to well- 
known‘ orchestras in the ballroom or 
on the beautiful terrace. 


The local committee consists of Chair- 
man Sol Deitch, Celia Warshawsky, 
Lou Massey, Joe Abarbannell, Nathan 
Futterman, Irvin Friedman, David 
Spanjer, Richard Tanzar, Jule Guth- 
man, Jerry Strom, Sammy Golin, and 
Leonard Warshawsky. 


A tentative program will be an- 
nounced later. Besides the interesting 
meetings, there will be sightseeing 
which will include a boat ride along 
the Lake Michigan shore with a close 
glimpse of its famous skyline. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


All smiles in the center of our cover 
picture is Grover C. Farquhar. He is 
either being held up or prodded 
foward by James Orman, principal of 
the Illinois School’s manual depart- 
ment, while Superintendent Harrison 
of the Missouri School displays the 
plaque “Grover C. Farquhar Li- 


brary.” This took place at the Mis- 
School for the Deaf’s com- 
mencement exercises. 


souri 





CAD Capers Go Over Big... 


Riverside Chapter Makes Sweep 


“The CAD Capers” couldn’t be term- 
ed a record breaker in attendance only 
because it couldn’t match the 93,000 
record made by the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers in the Campanella benefit game 
recently. So exclaimed Herb Schreiber, 
president of the California Association 
of the Deaf, who engineered the big 
show Saturday night, May 16, at Pa- 
triot Hall, Los Angeles. 

Herb forgets that he did pack the 
house to the rafters, every seat taken, 
leaving only standing room for many 
in the back and around the doorways 
whereas the Dodgers didn’t pack the 
great Coliseum to capacity, even if 
exily 800 saw the plays in our show. 

The affair was under the direction 
of Bill Brightwell who organized 
troupes of players from all over the 
state. In the order of the program, 
Sacramento, San Mateo, Orange Coun- 
wy, Riverside, Hollywood, Oakland, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, South Bay, and 
Long Beach, were represented. They 
came from chapters affiliated with the 
California Association of the Deaf, and 
a new feature was initiated, that of 
Caddy trophies, suggestive of Oscars 
and Emmys. To the shocked dismay 
of all but the winners and _ their 
friends, the Riverside chapter captured 
all the trophies—for the best play, the 
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best actress, and the best actor. The 
best play was “Love Triangle,” the 
best actress was Helen Arbuthnot, and 
the best actor was Larry Newman. All 
this is in a nutshell. 

Herb Schreiber opened the program 
with a “prologue.” He was, however, 
interrupted frequently by Frank Rob- 
erts in the guise of a stage hand clean- 
ing up the stage—all a part of the 
play and hilarious. Roberts and Winona 
Chick (Sacramento Chapter) followed 
with side splitting plays entitled 
“Troubles Upon Troubles,” ‘The Grave 
Diggers,” and “Dog Lovers.” 

Eric and Mary Malzkuhn of San 
Mateo followed with “Mr. Bumble 
Wants a Job,” a dialogue after the 
manner of Bob Hope and Jack Benny. 

Orange County Chapter—Howard 
Holmes, assisted by James McKenna, 
did a charcoal black band leader in 
“Howie’s Blooming Band.’ The boom- 
ing could be felt even though the band 
was invisible. 

Here the Riverside Chapter’s troupe 
of Burton and Ailene Schmidt, Teruko 
Kubotsu, Evan Ellis, Helen Arbuthnot, 
Larry Newman, Carl Barber, and Made- 
line Musmanno did “The Toy Box” and 
“Love Triangle.” 

Then followed Hollywood’s Bert 
Grossman in “ Guess Who.” Joey and 


of Trophies 


Bonnie Velez of Oakland rendered an 
esthetic piece in “The Story With No 
End.” 

Then came San Diego Chapter’s 
beautiful scenic “Lost in the South 
Seas” enacted by Henry Johnson, Don- 
na Hedge, Marilyn Lewis, Vin Nietzie, 
Peggy Nietzie, and Flo Petek. 

Melvin Schwartz, for Los Angeles 
Chapter, came out with a clever mono- 
logue, “Out on a Date.” 

South Bay Chapter gave a toy-clut- 
tered “Toyland Frolic” played well by 
Lynton Rider, Lois Hite, Charles Ash- 
ley, Beatrice Morgan, Betty Robertson, 
and Eldon Wormley. 

Los Angeles gave a two-act rendition 
of “A Year’s Supply” enacted by For- 
rest Jackson and Elaine Winicki— 
which kept the audience guessing till 
the end. 

Long Beach Chapter closed the pro- 
gram with “Before the Curtain Falls” 
with Neal Letterman, Gloria Koukout- 
sakis, Joe Park, and Luis Landin in the 
roles. 

Give the following back stage credits 
for a wonderful evening, fast backstage 
management: Henry Winicki, Alex Bro- 
gan, Jerry Post, Barbara Babbini, 
Mary Frances Brightwell, Geraldine 
Fail, Frank Luna, and Earl Harmon- 
son. 


The three pictures above were taken in conjunction with the “CAD Capers” held May 16. In the first picture Larry 


Newman and Ailene Schmidt are shown in a scene depicting the 1920's. 


In the center Winona Chick, Sacramento, 


and Mr. and Mrs. Joey Velez, Oakland, are being entertained by CAD President Herbert Schreiber (right) in his 
home. Eric Malzkhun, San Maeto, and Everett Rattan, Venice, are engaged in a lively debate prior to the show in 
the third picture. For identification purposes, remember that Mr. Rattan was a professional wrestler and that Mr. 
Malzkhun enjoys a good cigar. 
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ee NFSD Officers for 1959-1963 


Pictured above are the Grand Officers of the National Fraternal Society of 


the Deaf elected to four-year terms (1959-1963) at the recent eighteenth 
quadrennial convention of the Society held in Detroit, Michigan. They are, 
from left to right, first row: Robert G. Davies, Detroit, northern vice president; 
Joseph Collins, New York City, eastern vice president; L. Stephen Cherry, 
Chicago, president; Einer Rosenkjar, Van Nuys, California, western vice 
president; Brooks Monaghan, Memphis, Tennessee, southern vice president. 
Second row: John A. Kelly, Chicago, trustee; Earl Nelson, Chicago trustee; 


John B. Davis, Chicago, trustee; 


Frank B. Sullivan, 
treasurer; Leonard Warshawsky, Chicago, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Chicago, secretary - 


The 


Society selected Memphis as the site of its next convention to be held in 1963. 


Catholic University Schedules 
Psychological Assessment Workshop 


Problems of the deaf in a world 
geared to oral communication will be 
the subject of an invitational workshop 
sponsored by The Catholic University 
of America, November 8-14, under a 
grant of $6831 from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Essentially a joint enterprise of Cath- 
olic University, Gallaudet College, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the workshop sessoins will be held at 
Gallaudet. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet, has made available 
the services of his staff and the un- 
ique and excellent facilities of the col- 
lege for the entire workshop. 

An intensive program is planned to 
acquaint a selected group of 20 post- 
Ph. D. psychologists from 11 states to 
work more effectively with the deaf. 
Among the subjects for study will be 
specific problems and techniques in the 
assessment of the deaf, the neurological 
and physical concomitants of deafness, 
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personality problems associated with 
deafness, and concepts of rehabilitation. 


Two outstanding specialists in the 
field who will give their full time to 
the workshop are Drs. Edna §. Levine 
and Helmer R. Myklebust. Dr. Levine 
is a consultant for the hearing im- 
paired at the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and a research 
psychologist with the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. Dr. Mylebust is 
a professor of audiology and Director 
of the Institute of Language Disorders 
in Children at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. Dr. John W. Stafford, 
C. S. V., head of the Department of 
Psychology and Psychiatry of Catholic 
University, has delegated direction of 
the Workshop to Drs. John Kinnane 
and James P. O’Connor of his depart- 
ment. 


Active in the planning of the Work- 
shop have been Dr. James F. Garrett, 
Assistant Director of Research and 
Training of the Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation, and Dr. Boyce Williams 
of the same office. Arrangements at 
Gallaudet will be handled by Dr. 
George Detmold, dean of the college. 


Mrs. John Crawford Honored As 
“Queen for a Day” 


Friends everywhere are happy at 
the good fortune which has been come 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Crawford of 
Maywood, California, and their beauti- 
ful twins sons, Crosby and Franklin, 
age two and a half. 

Callie Crawford, with her sister 
acting as interpreter, appeared on the 
TV show “Queen for a Day” last June 
11. A devoted wife and mother, Callie’s 
first thought was for the weifare of 
her husband and children. So, when 
asked to make known her wishes to 
the TV audience, Callie unhesitatingly 
stated that her greatest wish was for 
a newsstand for her husband, also 
deaf, who lost his job last April when 
the firm of Meyer and Welch, Inc., by 
whom he had been employed for four- 
teen years, closed shop and left him 
unemployed. Both Callie and John are 
graduates of the Arkansas School 
where they met. John lost his hearing 
due to mumps at the age of three 
years. At 23, John was struck by a 
hit and run driver, while riding a 
bicycle. As a result he lost his left leg. 
Prior to coming to California, John op- 
erated a newsstand business in Long- 
view, Texas, where his brother has 
been sheriff the past eighteen years. 

John, born in Howe, Oklahoma, and 
Callie, born in Rosston, Arkansas, were 
married in Malvern, Arkansas, on 
June 29, 1952, and were blessed with 
twins sons born in February, 1957, at 
the Maywood Hospital. 


So great was the response, that Cal- 
lie was promptly crowned “Queen for 
a Day” and showered with all the 
gifts that went with the title, includ- 
ing not only the newsstand, but an 
artificial leg for John, a cabinet sew- 
ing machine, an automatic washer, 
a movie projector, a refrigerator, furni- 
ture, clothing, and a communications 
system to alert her when her twin 
sons cry for attention. The Maywood 
Journal contacted the producer of the 
TV show, and a deal was made where- 
by John was. given the keys to his 
newsstand which is located at 4350 
East Slauson Avenue, Maywood. The 
stand is being equipped with new 
magazines, candies, soft drinks, cigars 
and cigarettes, etc., and the coopera- 
tion of the entire community of May- 
wood is being sought. Best wishes to 
Callie, John, and sons!—Jerry Fail. 
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Death Claims Retired Maryland Teacher 





Harry G. Benson 


Death ended July 18 the career of 
Harry G. Benson, one of the city’s best 
known deaf men, who despite his physi- 
cal handicap earned a reputation in the 
sports world, served as a teacher and 
after retirement in these fields worked 
at the News-Post. 


Mr. Benson died at Frederick Mem- 
orial Hospital at 8:45 o’clock, follow- 
ing an of illness five weeks. He was 
aged 85 years. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Minnie Han- 
son English Benson, and two daughters, 
Miss Mary Alice Benson and Miss 
Elizabeth English Benson, who reside 
at the family home, 206 West Twelfth 
street; and a brother, T. Legrande Ben- 
son of Baltimore. 


Benson’s fame extended beyond the 
local environment and in 1956 he was 
named to the Hall of Fame of the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Hall of Fame Committee rec- 
ognized Mr. Benson for his duties as 
printing teacher at the Maryland 
School, a position which he filled for 
48 years. He retired from this position 
in 1941, and at that time set a record 
in length of service for his type of 
work. 

Mr. Benson’s fame in the sports world 
started when he was a student at the 
Maryland School of the Deaf shortly 
before the turn of the century. He 


emerged as a skilled baseball pitcher, 
and many a slugger went hitless after 
facing him. As a member of the local 
and school teams and later for Norfolk 
in the Virginia League, he compiled 
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records that placed him as one of the 
best ball players of the era. A sports 
enthusiast said of Benson: “ It was a 
fine sight to see Benson baffle the op- 
position with his sharp-breaking curve 
and his smoke as he fogged them 
through.” 

Only the oldtimers can claim eye- 
witness to the feat of Benson as a man 
who “struck Casey out” at the bat and 
then spent his lifetime in teaching him 
how to hit a home run for the “world 
series.” His skill in sports was not a 
selfish possession. 

As a gymnastic. instructor at the 
Maryland State School he put on the 
floor many a championship team. And 
even if all his proteges did not emerge 
as baseball and basketball stars, they 
were fortunate to come under his 


wholesome and sportsmanlike influ- 
ence. 
He coached both boys’ and girls’ 


teams. His boys’ basketball teams twice 
won the city championship. The stars 
Noah Downes and Harry Baynes later 
went to Gallaudet College, Washington, 
where they aided that school in win- 
ning the District of Columbia intercol- 
legiate basketball title. 

In the athletic world another un- 
usal feat was his tenure as gymnastic 
instructor at the old Frederick 
YMCA, then on East Church Street, 
next to the Kemp Hall building. 

Mr. Benson was fond of gardening, 
Baltimore County, a son of the late 
William and Alice Morford Benson. 
Frederick became his home when he 
some 79 years ago and remained as 
entered the Maryland School campus 
such until he died. 

He was particulary faithful to his 
alma mater and had not missed a re- 
union since the first one held in 1892. 
He served as a member of the faculty 
48 years. He taught printing and dou- 
bled as coach. He was honored many 
times by the school, but perhaps it was 
the naming of the gymnasium—the 
Harry G. Benson Gymnasium—that 
pleased him most. 

In the war years Mr. Benson had 
reached the age of rtirement and left 
the school faculty. Due to the scarcity 
of printers he joined the News-Post 
force in 1943 and until his retirement 
February 1, 1957, remained a faithful 
figure there. 

Mr. Benson was fond of gardening, 
particularly flowers. He was also proud 
of his family. 

His two daughters both entered the 
teaching of the deaf profession and 


both have made distinctive records for 
themselves. Miss Mary Alice Benson is 
a member of the faculty at the Mary- 
land State School, and Miss Elizabeth 
Benson is Dean of Women at Gallau- 
det College, Washington. 

Mr. Benson and his wife, who is also 
an alumnus of the local Maryland 
Schools, were always constant compan- 
ions. They were married 57 years. 

In addition to being active in the 
school alumni, Mr. Benson was a mem- 
ber of Calvary Methodist Church and 
of the Loyal Order of Moose, No. 371. 

He also belonged to the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

Services were held at the funeral 
home on Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock. 
Rev. E. William Hall, his pastor, of- 
ficiated. Interment was in Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery—M. R. Etchison and son fun- 
eral directors.— Frederick (Md.) 
News-Post, July 18. 


1959 Dates Ahead 


August 14-16—Kansas Association of 
the Deaf, Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


August 14-16—Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


August: 22-26—World Federation of 
the Deaf, Rhein-Main-Halle, Wiesba- 
den, Germany. 


September 5-7—Idaho Association of 
the Deaf, Lewiston, Idaho. 


State associations are urged to send 
in their 1960 convention dates to both 
the Home Office of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf (2495 Shattuck 
Avenue, Berkely 4, California) and to 
the Editor of THE SILENT WoRKER (2818 
Peachtree Street, S. E., Knoxville 20, 
Tennessee). 





The Silent Worker 
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Yearly Subscription 
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Too Many Bills 


A deaf man in Chicago, whom I 
will call Paul, had a good job that 
paid him over $100 a week. Paul was 
single, and he lived in a rented room. 
He had no dependents to support, and 
he was free to spend his salary any 
way that he wanted to. 

One day he was walking down the 
street, and he saw a beautiful new 
Buick automobile on display in a store 
window. This automobile cost over 
$4000, but Paul decided that he would 
like to buy it. The required down pay- 
ment was about $1000. Paul had only 
$200 in his savings account, so he went 
to a loan company and borrowed the 
other $800, and he made the down 
payment that way. 

Now, of course, the monthly pay- 
ments to the automobile finance com- 
pany were quite high. Paul had trouble 
paying them. He thought it over and 
decided that if he could put some 
extra money in his savings account, 
to use whenever he got short of cash, 
it would be a big help to him. So he 
he went to another loan company and 
borrowed $500 more and put that in 
his savings account. 

He had no trouble now in paying 
the automobile finance company, but 
he started having a lot of trouble in 
making the monthly payments to the 
two loan companies. He thought about 
this new problem and decided that the 
only way he could make the monthly 
payments to the loan companies would 
be by cutting down on his daily living 
expenses. 


He went out and applied for a credit 
card from one of the automobile 
service station companies. He also 
joined up with three of the “diners” 
clubs and got credit cards from them, 
too. He figured that he would charge 
his daily living expenses on _ these 
credit cards for a while until he had 
more cash available. For the next few 
months he ate all of his meals in the 
best restaurants and charged every- 
thing on the credit cards. That way 
he was able to use his salary to pay 
off the monthly payments due the 
loan companies. 

This worked out all right for a while, 
until the bills from the credit card 
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Si he Legal Column 


By Lowell J. Myers 


Attorney at Law 


companies started to come in. Then 
he really started to get worried. He 
was now getting bills not only from 
the automobile finance company, but 
also from all of the loan companies 
and the credit card companes. 

In order to gain more time to pay 
his bills he went over to the big depart- 
ment stores and opened up charge 
accounts with them. He used his charge 
accounts as much as possible, so that 
he could use his salary checks to pay 
off the loan companies and the credit 
card companies. He also bought a lot 
of expensive clothing from the depart- 
ment stores such as hundred-dollar 
suits, silk shirts, etc. 

The following month all of the bills 
from the department stores started to 
come in. Paul was snowed under with 
bills. All he could think of to do was 
to go around and open up more charge 
accounts and get more loans and use 
the money from one person to pay 
off the bills from another person. But, 
of course, the more he borrowed, the 
more he owed. He couldn’t get ahead 
of the game. He kept getting deeper 
and deeper into debt. 

Finally, he fell behind on all of his 
payments. The automobile finance com- 
pany took back the automobile. After 
they took the car back, he still owed 
the finance company more than $2000 
(even though he didn’t have the car 
any more). He was now getting dozens 
of different bills every month from all 
of the different companies that had 
given him credit. He couldn’t pay any 
of these bills. 


Then the lawsuits started. He was 
sued by the finance company; he was 
sued by the loan companies; he was 
sued by the department stores; he was 
sued by the credit card companies; 
he was sued by practically everyone. 
His paycheck was tied up by garnish- 
ment actions, and the bill collectors 
were pounding on his door day and 
night. 

When his paycheck was tied up, Paul 
thought that the only way for him to 
get out of this mess would be for him 
to quit his job entirely and then move 
to another state to get away from all 
of the lawsuits. But actually, there 
was a very simple solution to his prob- 


lem. That was to file a petition in 
Bankrupicy. 

Some people are under the impres- 
sion that the bankruptcy laws apply 
only to businessmen, but that is in- 
correct. Under the federal bankruptcy 
laws, any person who is in debt has the 
right to file a petition in Bankruptcy 
and have all of his debts cancelled en- 
tirely. 

This applies, of course, only to 
ordinary loans and bills. It does not 
apply to special things like taxes, or 
alimony payments, or certain other 
things; but it does apply to all legiti- 
mate debts. There is no limit on the 
amount involved. The debts can be 
cancelled regardless of whether they 
are for $50 or for a million dollars. 

The Bankruptcy procedure is rather 
simple. The person simple makes up a 
list of all his property and a list of all 
of his debts, and those lists are filed in 
the federal court. The person is allow- 
ed to keep $400 worth of his property. 
All the rest of his property (over $400) 
he has to give up to his creditors. All 
of the debts on his list are automatical- 
ly discharged by a Court Order. The 
Court Order also stops the creditors 
from bothering him or from bothering 
his employer. The Court Order stops 
all of the lawsuits and garnishment 


_ actions. It is a complete solution to 


the problem. 

In Paul’s case, he did not have any 
property except for the clothing. The 
clothing was second hand now, and 
it was not worth much. It was worth 
less than $400, and so he was allowed 
to keep all of it. All of the debts were 
cancelled, and Paul was able to keep 
his job and make a clean start. 

The moral of the story is that you 
should be very careful about lending 
money to anyone who does not own 
valuable property. If the person does 
not own property, there is always the 
chance that he may decided to go 
through Bankruptcy, and leave you 
“holding the bag.” 

The Bankruptcy laws are very use- 
ful to people who have no property — 
and are deep in debt, but these laws 
are pretty tough on the person who 
made the loan. Be careful whom you 


lend your money to, or you may never 
get it back. 
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Speaking of personal bank checks, 
should any reader have occasion to 
stop payment on a check, he is cau- 
tioned against assuming that the check 
is automatically worthless and can 
cause him no trouble. Before making 
out a new check to replace the original 
on which payment was stopped, he 
should insist upon the return of the 
original, considered “worthless.” Other- 
wise it can and may return to plague 
the maker months later, after it had 
been completely forgotten. 

May we give the readers the benefit 
of an experience we had recently? 

In June of 1958 we made out a check 
upon signing a contract to repave a 
driveway. 

It soon became apparent that the 
other fellow was dragging his feet, so 
we stopped payment on the check to 
force compliance with contract terms. 
It brought results. When he complet- 
the job, we paid off the man and for- 
got the matter. 

Five months later, in December 1958, 
we received a summons sworn out 
before a squire on the other side of 
town. The manager of a grocery store 
in the man’s district had accepted the 
check soon after it had been issued. 
It was to him that the check was re- 
turned when payment had been stop- 
ped. Unsuccessful in collecting from his 
customer after five months, the manag- 
er turned to us for repayment. 

Our bank assured us that third 
parties had no direct claim to checks 
on which payment had been stopped. 
Nevertheless we had to answer the 
summons—a great inconvenience. 


We engaged a lawyer who called the 
attention of the squire—himself a law- 
yer—to a section of the code covering 
the case. The code specifically stated 
that where payment had been stop- 
ped on a check, the holder, if not the 
original payee, must notify the maker 
within thirty days that he held the 
check. This the store manager failed 
to do. He contacted us after five 
months. 


On this point, the squire ruled for us. 
And, although the squire ruled for us, 
he cautioned us that we had known 
the check was outstanding. 


We pass this experience on to our 
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{Random GYottings 


By Bernard Teitelbaum 


4014 Saline Street 


Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 


readers in the hope that it will spare 
them the anguish and inconvenience it 
caused us. 

* Bo * 


Here’s more on contemporary youth’s 
formulation of signs based on associa- 
tion. ; 

At a certain school for the deaf, 
children are given milk at recess time. 
This practice has obtained as far back 
as the present crop of kids can remem- 
ber, and recess time has come to mean 
MILK time as indelibly as coffee 
breaks mean coffee to adults. 

So firm is the association it has 
generally become the practice at the 
school to raise the hand to the mouth, 
in imitation of raising a glass to the 
mouth—to connote recess to juvenile 
minds. 

To the unversed adult, the sign is 
so vague it is difficult to comprehend 
until the association is explained. 

*% * * 


In a spirit of levity we reproduce a 
clipping saved from a past depression 
explaining an unemployment situation 
and how it works out! It applies today 
as well as it did yesteryear! 


Hach) year, has oo 365 days 

Sleep @ 8 hrs. equal ...... 122 days 

Leaving); 243 days 

Rest» @ 8 hrs, equal = 122 days 

Leaving —..--...--- 121 days 

Credit 52 Sundays yearly ... 52 days 

Leaving 2. 69 days 

Saturdays @ % holidays -... 26 days 

: Leaving 43 days 
Daily average 1:50 lunch, 

SICKHESS MOTGs eet 28 days 

Leaving eo 15 days 

Two weeks vacation ........ 14 days 

Leaving ies 1 day 


That being Labor Day, nobody works. 


Recently we purchased a new type- 
writer and brought it home. Our 
daughter, a fairly expert typist, decid- 
ed to try it out and in the process 
typed a ditty which we quote here: 

My father thinks he’s funny— 

The funniest man alive! 

If he doesn’t learn some new jokes 

Pll make him take a dive. 


Gentle Reader—you wouldn’t want 
us to take a dive, would you? Send us 


anecdotes, personal experiences and so 
forth that we may write more about 
you and less about us. We’ll omit your 
name upon your request, BUT YOU 
MUST SIGN YOUR NAME TO YOUR 
LETTER. 


Department of Religion 
Established at Gallaudet 


A Department of Religion has been 
established at Gallaudet College, and 
courses in the history and tenets of the 
major religions will be open to students 
in the fall, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of the college has announced. 
He added that the setting up of the 
Department has been made possible 
by a recent $6000 donation to the col- 
lege by the Hon. Edward Foss Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Mr. Wilson will 
further subsidize the Department for 
a period of three years by two addi- 
tional contributions of $6000 each, 
making final total of $18,000 to the 
institution. 


Dr. Elstad, who has served as presi- 
dent of Gallaudet since 1945, said: 
“As part of its expanded plan to in- 
crease the opportunities for higher 
education for the deaf, Gallaudet is 
making every effort to bring religious 
education and spiritual guidance to its 
students. The college is deeply grate- 
ful to Mr. Wilson for underwriting 
the initial beginning of the new De- 
partment.” 


Mr. Wilson serves on the Board of 
Directors of Gallaudet College as a rep- 
resentative of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. His 
interest in the education and welfare 
of the deaf began with his appointment 
to the Board in February, 1957. 


Concerning his donation to the col- 
lege, Mr. Wilson said: “Counseling and 
guidance in the religious field to col- 
lege students is always a challenge, but 
to help college students who have a 
common disability such as all Gal- 
laudet students share is greater and 
more challenging. An able and under- 
standing counselor should find almost 
unlimited opportunities for service in 
working with Gallaudet students. 


“Every graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege (who, I understand, receives a 
diploma signed personally by the Presi- 
dent of the United States—a fine tra- 
dition and a singular honor) should 
feel there is a place for God in his life. 
It is our sincere hope that, with the 
selection of a man to head up this De- 
partment this fall, this goal can be 
accomplished.” 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. 
851 West 19th Street, Long 
ornia. 

Assistant News Editor is Mrs. Harriett 
B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, Denver 
19, Colorado. 

Correspondents should send 


Geraldine Fail, 
Beach 6, Cali- 


their news to 


the Assistant News Editor serving their 
states. 

Information about births, deaths, mar- 
riages, engagements, and_ social activities 


should be mailed to the Editor. 
DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
15th OF EACH MONTH 


ARIZONA... 


Our thanks go to William Wherry, 
1620 E. Cambridge Avenue, Phoenix, 
for the following items from Arizona: 

The first convention of the Arizona 
Association of the Deaf convened in 
Phoenix May 30. A large crowd attend- 
ed the meetings and the dance and 
banquet, all of which took place at 
the Ramada Inn. Officers of the As- 
sociation are: Earl Rogerson, president; 
Lloyd Perkins, vice president; Mrs. 
Angel Acuna, secretary; and Mrs. Earl 
Rogerson, treasurer. Other officers in- 
clude Ingram Lester, Angel Acuna, 
and Frank Sladek. The next convention 
will take place in Tucson in 1962 at 
which time the Arizona School for the 
Deaf will celebrate its 50th anniversary. 

The Phoenix Silent Club’s picnic, 
chairmanned by Joel Webber, on May 
31 drew a large attendance with many 
visitors coming from California. The 
Club has announced that there will 
be no business meeting until the second 
Saturday in September; however, 
socials will be held as usual and on 
the fourth Saturday of each month 
during the summer. Meetings will re- 
sume and socials be held twice a month 
beginning September 12 at the YMCA. 

Patsy Leon, the beautiful daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Leon of Phoenix, 
ran off with all honors and won a 
handsome trophy when adjudged win- 
ner of the beauty contest sponsored by 
the Club during the May 31 picnic. 

Gilbert and Fern Leon were indeed 
surprised the other evening when they 
were invited to a pot luck supper at 
the home of the William Wherrys and 
found their friends all over the place 
laughing and announcing that they 
had come to help the Leons celebrate 
their 25th wedding anniversary. For the 
record, the event took place during 
May... THE SILENT WorkKeER takes 
quite a while to come out in print, 
you know! Friends presented the Leons 
with a money gift and made merry far 
into the night, thanks to the hospital- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. Wherry. 


Speaking of Mr. and Mrs. Wherry, 
they have lived in Phoenix for more 
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round the nation 





HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


than 52 years and have watched the 
city grow from 8000 persons to around 
250,000. William opines that the deaf 
population has grown also, and he has 
loved every minute of his life in the 
Valley of the Sun. Now retired, William 
says he is catching up on his reading, 
sends best wishes to all California 
friends, and says he and Mrs. Wherry 
will meet us again at the Fiesta Ball 
in San Diego. (We will be looking 
for you there! NEWS ED.) 

Vito DonDiego of Phoenix is spend- 
ing most of the summer months up in 
San Francisco and will return around 
the middle of October. Vito prefers the 
delicious seafoods of Frisco’s Fisher- 
man’s Wharf to the tortillas and beans 
of Phoenix during the hot months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Kelly entertained 
some deaf friends with a party and 
pot luck supper on the beautiful lawn 
in the garden at their parents’ home 
the Fourth of July. Activities included 
swimming and volleyball in the swim- 
ming pool, croquet, canoeing, and the 
ever-popular deck-chair loafing and 
chatting. The party wound up around 
midnight, and everyone went home 
commenting on what a delightful gath- 
ering the party had been, thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelly and the kindness of 
their parents. 


CALIFORNIA... 


Mr. and Mrs. George Elliott of La 
Puente and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Win- 
icki of Van Nuys got together June 20 
and went out on the town celebrating 
their 16th wedding anniversaries to- 
gether at Hollywood’s world-famous 
restaurant, the “Bit O’ Sweden.” Mar- 
ried just 16 years ago, the four of them 
really lived it up that Saturday night, 
we hear, stuffing themselves on the 
goodies at the Sweden’s smorgasbord 
and lingering long over the delightful 
dinner which followed. A writer of 
some ability, George waxed poetic and 
came up with a bit of verse which we 
consider quite good seeing as it was 
written upon the spur of the moment 
and worthy of passing it on you. George 
is unware that we snitched a copy of 
his poem, and he may flip when he 
sees that we have printed it herein: 


“Come, let’s drink toast to long ago, 
When we were young and full of 
love; 

When all the world wore a rosy 
glow, I was your swain, you my 
turtledove! 

Then we were married, so proper 
and nice 

Our mothers cried, as mothers must 
do, 

The preacher was kindly, his words 
so wise, 





And I had thoughts only for you... 
And so we loved and lived, and 
older grew, 
Sixteen years, Lois 
Henry and Elaine! 
Sixteen years! ... how swiftly for 
us they flew, 

Good years, bad years, the sunshine 
and the rain 

Come, let us drink a toast to years 
yet to be, 

The lights are soft, the wine spark- 
les bright! 

May the years as happily and swift- 
ly flee. 

Filled with Love’s sweet and golden 
light! 

SIGNED: Porgie 


and George, 


... June 20, 1959 


Surprise housewarming down in 
San Diego Sunday afternoon, July 12, 
when Mary Ellen Thompson and her 
committee including Ruth Burns, Susie 
Donahue, Florine Lloyd, Flo Petek, 
and Annie White held open house 
from one to five that afternoon at 
the lovely new home of Wayne and 
Bonnie Gough, 3050 Naugatuck Ave- 
nue, San Diego 17. Friends from all 
over Southern California journeyed to 
San Diego to shower the Goughs with 
gifts for the home and a goodly sum 
of money which Wayne and Bonnie 
will use to make the place even more 
beautiful. Latest news is that Goughs 
will welcome a fifth child sometime in 
October although at the moment they 
are engrossed in little Deri Lynn who 
will soon be a year old. Friends of the 
young couple wish them and their little 
family all happiness. 

Burton and Ailene Schmidt were 
feted at a gala gathering at the home 
of Mike and Elodie Wukadinovich in 
Riverside June 14 which was SUP- 
POSED to be a surprise party in honor 
of the Schmidts’ tenth wedding an- 
niversary. Maybe Burton was surpris- 
ed, but Ailene stopped everybody dead 
when she remarked, “Your hundreds 
of alibis sounded so phoney, I knew 
what was coming.” However, despite 
their failure to fool wise Ailene, the 
guests had a merry time at the party 
which included such _ out-of-towners 
as the Frank Sladeks of Tucson, the 
Donald Bullocks of West Virginia, and 
Bernard Bragg of Berkeley, Bernard, 
as usual, was a riot and kept everyone 
in stitches with his tales of Burton 
and Ailene’s younger days, their court- 
ship, marriage, and their life up to 
the present. In fact, Bernard got so 
carried away that he couldn’t stop 
and went on to predict the future 
life of the Schmidt clan which was so 
hilarious we could never do it justice 
by attempting to record it herein. After 
an extensive search, dubbed a Treasure 
Hunt, Burton and Ailene finally un- 
earthed Captain Kidd’s sea chest which 
they opened and found filled to the 
brim with greenbacks and silver coins. 
Following a lively game of charades, 
the guests adjourned over two brim- 
ming punch bowls, one containing, a 
potent mixture called Strawberry 
JInice and the other a milder one of 


Hawaiian Punch. Assisting the Wuk- 
adinovichs were Mesdames Witczak, 
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Barber, Newman, Lindholm, Neitzie 
Elliott, Meyer, and Holonya. Our bless: 
ings on the Schmidt family and many 
more happy wedding anniversaries! 
Pollai Parsons Bennett of Sacramento 
spent three weeks visiting her twin 
sister, Peggie Neitzie, down in San 
Diego during June-July and was guest 
of honor at a party given by Bill and 
Mary Frances Brightwell at the Bright- 
well home in Pasadena June 20. Pollai 
had a wonderful time seeing her old 
friends again, many of whom she had 
not seen in 14 long years. She took in 
the All-State Reunion picnic the fol- 
lowing day and met even more old 
friends from her Berkeley. and Gal- 
laudet days. Peggie really kept her sis- 
ter going .. . taking her to see Knott’s 
Berry Farm, Disney Land, and to Hol- 
lywood to take in the world-famous 
Cinerama where the two girls sat 
through a voyage by ship and plane to 
Hawaii and the South Seas. The scenes 
taken at Tahiti filled both with longing 
to revisit the island of their childhood. 
The twins spent a night with Iva 
DeMartini in Monterey Park before 
going back down to San Diego where 
Peggie promptly took Pollai for a ride 
in the El Cortez Hotel’s famous out- 
side glass elevator and to the Bali Hai 
Restaurant’s Hawaiian and Tahitian 
floor show. Management tried to in- 
duce the twins to go into one of their 
lively Tahitian dances, but they had 
to decline. (Betcha Peggie and Pollai’s 
dance routine would have been much 
better than the professionals in the 
Bali Hai’s floor show. NEWS .ED.) 


Robert and Rae Matthews of Garden 
Grove took a two-week vacation during 
June and traveled to Louisiana with 
little daughter, Cherie Sue. They stop- 
ped to visit Rae’s relatives in Minden 
before going on to Rae’s home town, 
Baton Rouge. Rae had a wonderful 
time showing husband Bob the sights 
of Louisiana and visiting a former 
schoolmate, Geraldine Rome of New 
Orleans, wandering through the French 
Quarter, and visiting Jackson Square, 
commemorating the Battle of New 
Orleans during the War of 1812. Fol- 
lowing time out for a swim in the 
warm waters of Lake Pontchartrain, 
they turned west by south and stopped 
in San Antonio to see the Alamo before 
turning westward toward California 
and home. 


Others currently wandering far from 
home and fireside are Anne Nelson, 
Gene Guire, and Willa Dudley who 
sailed from L.A. harbor on the Lurline 
July 1 and are now having fun in 
Hawaii, learning the hula, no doubt. 
Herb and Loel Schreiber, with chil- 
dren Nancy and Ken. are motoring 
cross-country to Washington, D. C.,, 
Maryland, West Virginia, and points 
south. Not even a postal from nary 
a one of them, so they must be en- 
joying themselves, lucky people, al- 
though it seems too much .to go a 
traveling in this hot weather. 


The California Association of the 
Deaf held a board meeting June 6 up 
in San Francisco, convening at the San 
Francisco Club of the Deaf. The CAD 
wishes to thank the San Francisco 
people for their hospitality. The CAD 
has drafted and presented a bill re- 
quiring interpreters for the deaf in 
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every court case in California. Bill 
has been presented by Senators Shaw 
and O’Suilivan although we cannot 
say at this time time just how it is 
faring. Paul Cope, long time Los 
Angeles resident, has been selected to 
head a committee which is actively 
searching for a newer and more suit- 
abie Home for the Aged Deaf. The 
present Home on South Menlo Avenue 
in Los Angeies is entirely inadequate 
for the needs of the residents. Please 
show your interest and give your sup- 
port by contributing to the Building 
Fund. CAD members may win an all- 
expense-paid trip to the 1960 San Diego 
convention by bringing in the most 
new or renewal members between now 
and convention time. All you have 
to do is register with the secretary of 
your local CAD chapter and then go 
after new or renewal members. The 
member who brings in the most will 
win the free trip to San Diego which 
includes transportation, three days at 
the convention hotel, three days of 
meals, and all convention activities. 
if you do not know the name and ad- 
dress of your local CAD secretary, 
write to us, and we will send you the 
name and address. Please note the News 
Editor’s new address: Geraldine Fail, 
851 West 19th, Long Beach 6. 

In answer to numerous inquiries... 
the California Association of the Deaf 
officially releases the following item 
concerning the May 16 CAD Stage 
Show held at Patriotic Hall in Los 
Angeles: The CAD’s Stage Show held 
May 16 was a great success, a sellout 
ahead of time with an estimated 175 
turned away. A profit of some $730.00 
was realized for your CAD from the ef- 
fort which required cooperation all 
around. The Riverside Chapter walk- 
ed off with all awards. 

The San Gabriel Valley Association 
of the Deaf had a nice attendance at 
their organization meeting held in 
Baidwin Park the night ot June 13. 
‘The meeting, presided over by George 
B. Elliott, lasted from 8 p.m. until after 
2 in the morning, but more was ac- 
complished in those six hours than 
most gatherings get done during a 
three-day convention session. Heading 
the Association is George B. Elliott, 
president; William George, secretary; 
and Fred Kaetner, treasurer. Robert 
Brown and Harry Goff were elected 
to represent the NFSD in the San Gab- 
riel Valley Association and are busily 
compiling a list-of Frat members who 
reside in the Valley. However, definite 
plans for the formation of a division 
seem to be in the future, after the 
Los Angeles NFSD’s 50th anniversary 
celebration in January, 1960. Robert 
Dunlap was elected president of the 
San Gabriel Valley’s CAD. Chapter 
with Herb Scribner as veep and Mrs. 
Harold Schultz as secretary with add- 
itional oficers to be elected at a meet- 
ing August 29. Officers of the San Gab- 
riel Valley Club of the Deaf are: Harold 
Schultz, president; Gordon Lincoln, 
vice president; Mabel George, secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fred Kaetner, treasurer, 
and Messrs. McCaw, Wildman, and 
McAdams, trustees. Busy on KP duty 
in the kitchen during the numerous 
“coffee-breaks” that evening were Lois 
Elliott, Mabel George, and Mrs. Howell 
Stottler. The above lists of officers 


officially replace the temporary com- 
mittees we published last month, and 
everyone wishes the people of the San 
Gabriel Valley all success in their new 
endeavor. A Grand Opening and bar- 
becue with dancing later is slated for 
September 19 with complete informa- 
tion forthcoming shortly. 
Boy, but the joint has been jumpin 

the past few months for John and 
Jerry Fail, and if Jerry makes the July 
10 news deadline it will reaily be some- 
thin’. They sold their home in North 
Long Beach during March and spent 
several hectic months haunting real 
estate offices. Whilst most of their 
friends are buying places in the sub- 
urbs, John and Jerry, maybe just to 
be different, found the house of their 
dreams close to downtown Long Beach 
and were busily packing up and stor- 
ing their furniture so the new owners 
could move into the Janice Street 
house... when son Johnny came 
home on leave from the Coast Guard’s 
Alameda base, flying down unexpect- 
edly one Friday night and calmly an- 
nouncing that he had come to help 
his parents celebrate their wedding 
anniversary, in addition to his being 
promoted to signalman aboard his CG 
cutter. So... despite the chaos. 
the Fail family went out on the town 
and the celebration lasted a whole week 
before Johnny flew back to Oakland. 
John discovered that his tall son stands 
6 feet, 6% inches in his stocking feet, 
and if he grows another half an inch, 
the Coast Guard will have to discharge 
him for being too tall. Well, with that 
out of the way, the Fails finally got 
moved, signed the necessary papers 
on the other place, and went to spend 
a week with Iva DeMartini before 
they got possession of the West 19th 
Street house. Promptly at sunrise on 
June 27 they began moving in their 
new home with the help of a truck 
and four cars driven by Ivan Nunn, 
Lynton Rider, Glen Orton, Iva De- 
Martini, and John with Jerry kibitzing 
from the sidelines and numerous hear- 
ing friends helping her decide where 
to put everything but the kitchen 
sink. By 10 am. they were all settled 
in the new home and then... you 
guessed it... they donned their swim 
suits, everyone of them, and plunged 
into the huge pool in the back yard 
where they made like porpoises most 
of the day. An argument arose as to 
just which one had been the first to 
splash around in the new pool (John 
and Jerry were the last ones in, natch!) 
until it was discovered that Ivan Nunn 
had plunged into the cool depths at 
8 am. that morning. (His contention 
waz later substantiated by the tenants 
in the apartments on the rear of the 
Fail property who thought he had 
climbed over the fence!) Since then, 
John and Jerry have been busy play- 
ing host to swim-suited visitors around 
the clock and opine that they never 
knew they had so many friends until 
they acquired a swimming pool. As 
this is written, the Fails have finally 
got things organized, love their new 
home, enjoy being called landlords by 
the apartment tenants, and wonder of 


wonders Jerry found her typewriter... 
so the news makes the deadJine! The 
new address is 851 W. 19th Street, 
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Long Beach 6, and you-all are cordially 
invited to drop in and splash around! 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Simpson left 
Napa July 10 for Chicago and a visit 
to Mrs. Simpson’s cousins in Oak Park 
before going on to Detroit for the Frat 
convention to which Emmette is the 
San Francisco Division’s delegate. On 
the return trip they will stop over at 
El Paso and spend a couple of days 
with a granddaughter whose husband 
is a chemical engineer with Standard 
Oil Company. 

The deaf of San Diego are still busily 
raising funds for the 1960 convention 
of the California Association of the 
Deaf which takes place down there 
in September of 1960. Their June 28 
picnic at Lindo Park just east of El 
Cajon was a great success thanks to 
Charles Johnson and his committee. 
Next event on the agenda is a Fish 
Bake and Beach Party at Pacific Beach 
July 19 with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Berg 
in charge. Wayne Gough will chairman 
the Carnival September 19 which will 
feature games and sideshows, and Mar- 
vin and Mary Ellen Thompson are 
planning to supervise the Hallowe’en 
party in October. For information con- 
cerning any of the above, write to 
Flo Petek, 15 Alberta Drive, National 
City, California. 

Paul and Vic Denton write us from 
Mexico City where they are living, 
perhaps permanently. They went down 
there last December after selling their 
home in Santa Cruz and liked is so 
well they went back again last May. 
They have met many deaf people down 
there, some of whom own their own 
businesses such as tailor and shoe shops. 
automobile parts stores, and Paul 
knows at least thirteen young deaf 
men working for the government as 
draftsmen and architects. There are 
three deaf clubs. Mr. Edward Gomez, 
who frequents one of the clubs, is an 
excellent guide if anyone of you are 
thinking of going down south of the 
border. Paul opines that the traffic 
there is pretty wild with most of the 
taxi drivers on a par with our young 
teenage hot-rodders, and jaywalkers 
just about take over the streets. Paul 
says that they scatter like a bunch 
of chickens when a car comes along. 
All and all, Paul and Vic are having 
a fine time and wish to be remembered 
to their friends at home. 

Back in February of this year, we 
noticed the fine job of printing done 
with the FAAD’s souvenir program 
booklet and asked who did the work. 
All we could find out was that it 
was done by someone known as the 
DeeJay Printers. We’re a curious gal, 
we gotta be to gather the news, and 
so... we kept asking around but it 
wasn’t until June 13 when we took 
in the initial meeting of the San Gab- 
riel Valley Association that we were 
introduced to a fellow by the name of 
James McAdams... and it turned 
out that James is the “Jay” half of 
the printing shop (the other half stands 
for his partner “Dee” for Don) located 
at 15414% East Fairgrove Avenue, La 
Puente. James is deaf and a printer of 
fine ability whose services are always 
in demand by the public as well as 
local organizations. We are happy to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Mc- 
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Adams and want to compliment him 
upon his success in the printing field. 

LAST MINUTE NEWS: Billy Foren 
of Oakland spent his vacation down 
in Southern California and took in 
some sport fishing at Pierpoint Land- 
ing aboard one of the fishing boats 
July 14; Antony Paplia of Tucson is 
spending several weeks around South- 
ern California before resuming his 
duties at the Arizona School; ditto 
Frank and Beverly Sladek of Tucson 
who are spending the summer with 
Frank Sladek, Sr., at the family home 
in Long Beach with daughter Donna 
and little David; Early Johnson of 
Bell Gardens surprised everyone the 
other Saturday evening by introducing 
a brand new wife. Mrs. Johnson is 


the former Barbara Rains. Congratula-. 


tions to the newlyweds! 


We spoke too soon! Postal card from 
the Islands came in the morning mail 
from Willa Dudley saying that she 
and Gene Guire and Anne Nelson are 
having a real ball in Hawaii and will 
be coming home soon. Quite a crowd 
saw the three off aboard the Lurline 
July 1 and hear tell that the Bill 
Brightwells took some pictures. All 
right, Bill, come on, give! 


Luther B. Harris postals from Hous- 
ton, Texas, giving his regards to his 
California friends and says he does 
not know when he will be able to 
get back to Southern California. When 
he wrote, he was in Ward 461 of the 
Jefferson Davis Hospital in Houston 
but feeling much better. 


Iva DeMartini took the long road 
north on U.S. 99 the 11th of July to 
meet husband Ed’s ship at San Fran- 
cisco and spend a few days with her 
mother-in-law and the Alfred Cian- 
ciminos. 


Mr. and Mrs. Labbe of Baton Rouge 
have been spending several weeks of 
their vacation with Mr. Labbe’s two 
brothers in Hollywood and Burbank. 
They were visitors to the Long Beach 
Club July 11, and they met an old 
friend, Maud Skropeta, and renewed 
acquaintance with Mary Powell. Mrs. 
Labbe is a seamstress at the Louisiana 
School, and Mr. Labbe’s employer 
gladly consented to his taking his vaca- 
tion at the same as his wife so that 
both could come west together. Mr. 
Labbe says that the fishing here is 
nothing compared to that of Baton 
Rouge... and we are inclined to 
believe him! 


COLORADO... 


The Colorado School was host to the 
39th Biennial Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf June 28 through 
July 3, with 746 registered and many 
others not registered and children. Meet- 
ings were held in the various halls 
on the campus for the teachers, and 
also for the school superintendents and 
principals. The school was filled with 
all the dormitories could accomodate, 
as well as the new men’s dormitory 
at Colorado College taking care of 
many. Meals, highly complimented by 
everyone, were served in the dining 
hall, with deaf chef, Herman Butler, 
assisted by Juan Maez and William 


Cart; Fred Gustafson, the instructor 
in baking, assisted Keith Hardy and 
Milfred Venrick, who learned the trade 
before they were graduated from school 
several years ago and who are now 
food service workers at the school; 
and by John Ross, of Denver, who is 
still a student at the school learning 
the baking trade. Others who helped 
were Dorothy Puzick and Sally Ascota, 
the regular food service workers. Nine 
of the deaf boy students were called in 
to help out with the dining room work 
and other household duties in the halls 
during the convention. They were 
Claude Haun and Lynn Ohm, Joe 
Romero, Joe Chifalo, Kenny Schiler, 
Leslie Cotton, John Ross, Bill Clifton, 
and John Calderone. 


The Chuck Wagon dinner held in 
the Garden of the Gods on Tuesday 
night was attended by around 900 
people while it rained cats and dogs. 
Eighteen special city buses carried 
most of the crowd over and back to 
the school after the evening’s enter- 
tainment supplied by the famous 
Koshare Indian Dancers from La Junta. 


Two of the Colorado School alumni 
present at the convention were Mervin 
Garretson, now head teacher of the 
deaf department in the Montana 
School, and Louis Boley, who graduat- 
ed from Gallaudet College a few years 
ago and is now teaching in the West 
Virginia School. Their wives accom- 
panied them. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Y. Northern of Denver spent the full 
week at the school, as did Miss Ione 
Dibble. Mrs. Mabel Finnel, daughter 
of the Northerns, was'at the convention, 
too. Rev. Dr. H. E. Grace and Mrs. 
Grace came down for a couple of days. 
The Herbert Votaws, Mrs. Mary Elstad, 
and Mrs. Nancy Buckmaster, as well 
as Mrs. Iona Simpson, Mrs. Emma 
Seely, and Dr. and Mrs. Grace attend- 
ed the Gallaudet College Alumni 
banquet on Thursday evening at the 
Patty Jewett Golf Club. The dinner 
was wonderful, and the program, in 
charge of Dr. Elstad, president of Gal- 
laudet College, was very interesting 
to all. Mr. and Mrs. Dick Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Warnick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Loren Elstad, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Pavalko, the Votaws, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Alford, Mrs. Bessie Veditz, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lessley, and Mrs. Juanita 
Greb, all of Denver, attended the Chuck 
Wagon Dinner on Tuesday night. Dick 
and Herb showed off their beards, 
grown for the Rush to the Rockies 
Centennial Celebration. 


Mrs. Iona Simpson, of Denver, slip- 
ped and fell from the steps of Brown 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory on Friday 
and fractured her shoulder and _ st:i- 
fered bruises about her face. She was 
taken to Glockner-Penrose Hospital 
and at this writing is in Denver. 


Deaf teachers serving on various 
committees during the convention were 
Thomas Fishler, George Culbertson, 
Mrs. Emma Cunningham, Fred Gus- 
tafson, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gal- 
UZZO. 


Mrs. Rose Cox’s daughter, Ruth Ann, 
is now living with her in Denver after 
her first year at the Colorado College 
of Education in Greeley, and she is 


working for J. C. Penney during the 
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summer. Ruth Ann won _ another 
scholarship for next year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Cox (Rose) spent 
June 16 in Colorado Springs helping 
to celebrate her parents’ 50th wedding 
anniversary with a quiet dinner at the 
Woodcraft Inn. 

John Street, a former Colorado 
student now living in Salt Lake City, 
and his wife and son and two daugh- 
ters spent one week in Colorado visit- 
ing many old friends and taking in 
scenic attractions. They paid a visit 
to the school on Monday, July 6, and 
marveled at the many changes and 
improvements made since he left school 
about 25 years ago. He has been em- 
ployed as a printer for a number of 
years. 

The Jack Hensleys of Austin, teach- 
ers at the Texas School, were the 
guests of the Alex Pavalkos of Denver 
during and after the convention in 
Colorado Springs. The Pavalkos took 
the Hensleys on a motor trip to Glen- 
wood Springs for a swim in the Min- 
eral pool and to Aspen, famous winter 
resort for skiiers. 

Susan Mog, of Kansas, now a teach- 
er at the Wisconsin School, was an 
overnight guest of the Roland Grebs, 
whom she accompanied to the moun- 
tain site of the future cabin of the Dick 
Andersons, on the western slope. The 
Dick Andersons were on their vacation, 
living up there while building their 
cabin. Susan’s brother, Francis Mog 
of Denver, joined the crowd for a few 
days. Trips were made to Glenwood 
Springs for swimming. 

Frances Barber, South Dakota, Susan 
Mog, Kansas, Evelyn Kamuchey, Wis- 
consin, and Allie Joiner of Texas were 
guests of the John Buckmasters in 
their “New Moon” trailer home at 
various times during and after the 
convention. 

The George Propps of Omaha and 
three children stayed in Denver with 
their sisters, Mary Elstad and Roberta 
Wyatt, while commuting back and 
forth to the convention in Colorado 
Springs. 

The Howard Andresses are the proud 
parents of a son born July 7 whom 
they have named Howard Alan. They 
have a daughter, Karen, now 2% years 
old. 

Herbert Votaw, of Denver, employed 
by the Morse Chain Co. of the Borg 
Warner Corporation, received an 
advancement in his work as a machin- 
ist, as of July 1. Herb has been a 
machinist for 19 years. 

Harold Kistler, of Overland Park, 
Kansas, spent two days in Denver 
before attending the convention in 
Colorado Springs. Harold surprised the 
Herb Votaws with a visit on Friday 
evening, June 26. He also attended the 
SAC’s Building Fund picnic at Wash- 
ington Park on Saturday and met 
many old schoolmates from Kansas 
School days. Mr. Kistler is now presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of the 
Deaf. The KAD convention will be 
held in Wichita on August 14-16, 
celebrating their Golden Anniversary. 

The Richard O’Tooles left by auto 
July 3 for a trip to California to visit 
his parents and relatives in San Fran- 
cisco and Santa Rosa. Son David ac- 
companied them on the trip. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA .. . 


A reception was given for the Felix 
Kowalewskis of California at the new 
home of the Leon Auerbachs. It served 
a double purpose in the pleasure of 
seeing old friends again and admiring 
the lovely split level house on Coles- 
ville Road. Ye writer, being one of 
those people who get lost the minute 
she turns a corner, was even more 
frustrated to find that this part of 
Maryland has two Colesville Roads, 
and my outdated map did not even 
show the new part of the second one. 
Live and learn! 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton L. Friedman 
(Helen Scanlon) have another boy. 
Michael Leigh was born on April 9, 
weighing 7 lb. 7 oz. and measuring 20% 
inches. He joins two brothers, Larry 
and Terry, aged 5 and 2 respectively. 

Shannon Lee Rose, 7 lb. 3 0z., made 
his debut on April 19. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose, who also 
have a daughter, Sharon, now 2. Joe 
recently became a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and is 
working at the Evening Star. 

Announcement has been made of the 
wedding of Lucius Redmond to Shir- 
ley Jones of New York City. Mr. Red- 
mond is a recent graduate of Kendall 
and was known for his wrestling prow- 
ess. Miss Jones attended the Lexing- 
ton School. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon and 
family of Chicago visited with the 
Isadore Zismans on their return trip 
from a vacation on the East Coast. 

Perry K. Monaghan is the very proud 
owner of a ’59 jet black Thunderbird 
with “everything but air conditioning” 
and refers it to his “300 horses stabled 
down at the corner.” After personally 
having a ride in it, we must admit it 
Iscalot. Of :car. 

A housewarming for the Emerson 
Hodges who purchased a new house 
in the Wheaton area was postponed 
when Mr. Hodge became sick with a 
liver ailment. We wish him a speedy 
recovery. 

Tony D’Onfrio, who has retired 
from his job at the GPO for over a 
year now because of poor health, at- 
tended the Frat convention in Detroit 
and was again appointed one of the 
sergeants-at-arms. He complained that 
he had a hard time convincing his 
friends there that he had actually re- 
tired as “they hadn’t read about it in 
THE SILENT WorKER.”’ Thank you, dear 
friends .., now we will help Tony 
make it official. 

To all persons interested in the out- 
come of the convention, we suggest 
you look up Bro. Duncan Smoak, who 
was our delegate, and shower him with 
questions. You can do this and also 
find merriment and fun galore by at- 
tending the Washington Division No. 
46 Annual Dance at the Mayflower 
Hotel on October 10. This year the 
chairman is David Burton, a newcomer, 
and we look forward to a real treat. 
Another local inhabitant who brought 
home honors is Byron Baer, who at- 
tended the ICDA convention and was 
elected second vice president. Byron 
has been active in Catholic affairs for 
many years now and has earned this 
honor. 

Mark Wait was appointed to succeed 


James A. Barrack of Baltimore as 
SEAAD secretary-treasurer. Mark 
should fit well in this office . . . being 
a former hardwood sparkplug for the 
DCCD team. 

The Leon Auerbachs took their chil- 


‘dren to Asbury Park, New Jersey, for 


a week’s vacation and managed to find 
time to do some sightseeing in New 
York City. 

Plans are being made to form an 
Order of Desoms lodge in this locality. 
This order is similiar to the Masons. 
Interested parties should contact Art 
Sherman for further information. 

Real Estate ... Milton Friedman is 
pulling hard in his new real estate 
sales line The Wilbur Spences 
purchased a home in the North Whea- 
ton area... The Mark Waits are im- 
patiently awaiting the completion of 
their home closer in to Wheaton proper 
.. . the Alex Ewans sold their home in 
the Chillum section and are back to 
apartment living at N. E. Kennedy 
Street . . . The Don Paddens are in the 
market for a home on Riggs Road in 


' the Maryland section if they can get 


the seller to meet their terms. Please, 
all you who are moving hither and yon 
... take time out to drop a post card 
to the DCCD at 911 Pennsylvania. 

Altor Sedlow collapsed at his job at 
the Evening Star and was hospitalized 
with another heart attack. 


The Carl Schroeders are entertain- 
ing Mrs.’s mother from Amsterdam, 
Holland, who is here on a six month 
visit. Our Dutch visitor is very amazed 
at the American way of life and is 
enjoying herself very much. 

Our sympathy is extended to the 
family of Harry Benson former coach 
and teacher of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf, who passed away on July 18 
at the age of 84. 


The Herbert Schreibers (West Coast 
branch) stopped off at our humble Gar- 
rett Park adobe on their way to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, where their son, Ken- 
neth had his Bar Mitzvah. They called 
us up from Baltimore to tell us Ken- 
had developed chicken pox mid route, 
but since we had already had a bout 
of that, we gave them the come ahead 
signal. Our nephew, David (another 
Schreiber), was visiting with us, too, so 
when they finally arrived, it made 11 
Schreibers under one roof. . . and only 
one Jordan who refused to be adopted. 
The combined mass was too much for 
our air conditioner which gave up the 
ghost the day they left... and during 
the year’s hottest spell when the tem- 
perature hovered near the 100 mark. 
Three days later we joined them at 
Virginia Beach and confused still more 
people and had five hectic days of 
beach, chicken sandwiches, meat loaves 
that made history, and Ken’s wonder- 
ful Bar Mitzvah that Herb’s mother 
planned down to the smallest detail. 
He did them real proud as he delivered 
his speeches flawlessly in spite of 
having about a year’s actual schooling 
for it. They came back with us to a 
still air-conditionless house and _ this 
time Nancy, their daughter, had the 
chicken pox. So, give them credit for 
carting it from West Coast and back 
again. A week later we put our nephew 
on the bus bound for New York with 
.,. you guessed it ... chicken pox. 
It was a wonderful, crazy vacation for 
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all of us... just like our trip west 
was a year ago. We actually are looking 
forward to more of the same. 

The DCCD held its Third Annual 
Picnic at the Herbert Goodwins’ Mul- 
berry Hill Farm near Chantilly, Vir- 
ginia. Over 200 people, not counting 
all the little ones, came to enjoy the 
fresh air and sunshine, horseback riding 
for young and old, hay rides on a 
wagon hitched to a tractor, the car- 
nival attractions run Douglas Burke, 
and the games by Ted Hagemeyer. 
There was also shower for Mrs. Good- 
win who is expecting in October, and 
several of the ladies baked cakes that 
were served after the gifts were open- 
ed. The DCCD gave them a gift of ap- 
preciation for all they have done—a 
playpen for the little one. We also 
want to thank Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Hoberman who worked so hard to 
make the picnic a success, Fred Schrei- 
ber, who rose with the sun and packed 
his brood off to the farm to put up the 
outhouses appropriately labeled, to Mr. 
Lutz and Merriman for their willing 
help, to Mr. Bernsdorf, our faithful 
gate collector, and to all who helped 
sell food and drinks to the hungry, 
thirsty horde and kept them happy. It 
is really such a beautiful place that 
we hope to see many more of you there 
next year! 

Vincent Byrne of New York City 
spent his summer vacation at the 
Schreibers’ abode. Mary Anne Fores- 
tal was also up for a week from As- 
bury Park and took in the club picnic. 
Joan Halligan of Oyster Bay, New York, 
was the guest of the Klebergs. 


KANSAS... 


Charles McKenzie, Wichita, spent 
the Memorial Day weekend with his 
relatives at Lamar, Missouri. He also 
called on some friends in Joplin. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Ruy, nee Karen 
Crabb, Wichita, became parents of an- 
other daughter on June 5. The baby 
weighed 9 lb. and was named, Cynthia 
Sue. Their other daughter is Debbie, 
aged 2 years. 

John Egy, aged 72, Wichita, step- 
father of Fred and Marvin Walker, 
Wichita, died June 8 at the home of 
a daughter. Funeral and interment 
were in Wichita June 10. 


First Presbyterian Church in Olathe 
was the setting for the June 6 marriage 
of Barbara Hamilton and Fred Banks, 
both of Olathe, Dr. S. D. Roth, super- 
intendent of the Kansas School, in- 
terpreted. Betty Baird, Overland Park, 
rendered in sign language “Because” 
and “The Lord’s Prayer” with Mrs. S. 
D. Roth singing. Members of the bridal 
party were Mrs. Robert Miller, Olathe, 
matron of honor, and Carolyn Bran- 
son, bridesmaid. George Banks, broth- 
er of the groom, was best man. Car- 
roll Banks, brother of the groom, was 
the groomsman. At the reception Mrs. 
Stanley Fergason, Olathe, served 
cake with Mrs. Vernon’ Snyder, 
Kansas City, at the punch bowl. About 
150 people attended the reception. The 
happy couple are making their home in 
Olathe. The bride is employed as 
a key punch operator in Kansas City. 
The groom is with a job printing plant 
at Hickman Mills, Missouri. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarson Thompson, 
Syracuse, spent a little over a week 
with his brother in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the last part of May. On the 
way back home they spent the first 
weekend of June with the Karl Munz 
family in Wichita. Juan Munz, second 
son of the Munzes, went home with 
the Thompsons for a month’s stay. 

Cailers at the hall of the WAD in 
Wichita on June 13 were Mr. and Mrs. 
George Stilwegen, San Fernando, 
California, on their two-week vacation, 
and Richard Stoecklein, Olathe, and 
his girl friend, Beatrice Carneal of 
Kansas City. They all enjoyed the 
picnic at Hutchinson on Sunday, the 
14th. 

As usual, the Pidtchinson annual 
picnic on June 14 drew a large crowd 
of about 280 who partook of a large 
basket dinner. Ice cream bars were 
given everybody. The afternoon was 
given over to a softball game, swim- 
ming, and visiting. The leftovers for 
the evening meal were taken care of 
by the hungry crowd. The day was 
an ideal one for such an outing. 

Ralph Kelley, former resident of 
Wichita has been in the mailing 
department of the Capper-Stauffer 
Publications Co. in Topeka about a 
year. He was seen at the Hutchinson 
picnic. 

Bill Fansler, a Dodge Citian, has 
moved to Topeka from Lindsborg. He 
is with the accounting’ department of 
the State Highway Commission and 
likes it fine. He also was at the Hutch- 
inson picnic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall and 
their four children of Fairbault, Min- 
nesota, spent the night of June 17 with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge and chil- 
dren in Wichita. They left the next 
evening for Pueblo, Colorado, and 
planned to visit her folks at Salt Lake 
City. The children were to stay with 
the relatives while the parents attend- 
ed the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf in Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Marshall is the instructor 
in printing at the Minnesota School. 

Mrs. Edna Denton, Wichita, spent 
nine days with her daughter Margie 
and family at Menlo, Iowa, beginning 
June 19. She also went to become 
acquainted with her 19th great-grand- 
child, Jayne Ann O’Brien. She has 
10 grandchildren and is mighty proud 
of them. 

The picnic at Garnett Park near 
Garnett on June 21 drew about 75 
people who brought basket dinners. 
They had to spend the day in a 
shelter house as it rained all day. 

Mrs. Earl] Nyquist and Mina Munz, 
both of Wichita, took in the three-day 
convention of the Arkansas Association 
of the Deaf at Little Rock July 3-5. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis Koehn and 
daughter Loretta, Wichita, left July 
3 for a three-week vacation. They 
went through the Ozarks and then to 
Indianapolis for a short visit. They 
went on to Washington, D. C., to visit 
his sister, Mrs. May Curtis, who was 
considering going as far as Brooklyn 
with them. They planned to visit Niaga- 
ra Falls and go across the border into 
Canada. They were to get to Detroit 
in time for Mr. Koehn to represent 
Wichita at the convention of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 


Mrs. Fern Foltz, Wichita, was in 
Colorado Springs taking in the Con- 
vention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. The Kansas School was 
well represented by almost all of its 
deaf teachers. Harold Kistler, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of 
the Deaf, also attended the convention. 
He stopped in Wichita on his way 
back to Overland Park. He reported 
that. there were 800 at the convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta, Wichita, 
recently enjoyed their two-wek vaca- 
tion in the Ozarks by loafing, fishing, 
and sightseeing. 


MISSOURI... 


On May. 16 the annual HACD 
Bowling Tournament was held at the 
Rockhill Bowl in Kansas City. Louis 
Meyers, who sneaked out on his wife 
to enter the tournament, won first 
prize and $250.00. (We hear she help- 
ed him paint the town red.) James 
Rupard won second place. Following 
the tournament both the HACD and 
the KCCD held entertainments; how- 
ever, use of the HACD Hall was delay- 
ed a few hours while repairs were 
made on the wiring. 

Rufus Perkins reported two _ side 
view mirrors taken from his car, which 
was parked in a lot by the Municipal 
Stadium. Rufus is a great baseball 
fan and had gone to see the Yankees- 
Athletics game. Rufus went to visit 
his folks in Alexandria, Louisiana, on 
his two-week vacation in May. His 
vacation was cut short by two flat tires. 
He enjoyed witnessing the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf’s participation in 
the state track meet while he was 
home. 

Erlene Graybill, Dorothy Hyde, and 
Georgetta Graybill went to Des Moines 
in Erlene’s car on May 2 to enter 
the first annual Des Moines Women’s 
Singles Tournament. Erlene won first 
place and $50 and a beautiful trophy. 
Georgetta tied with Mrs. McConnell of 
Council Bluffs for fourth place. 

On May 13, while participating in 
a school track meet, Jim Nedrow, son 
of the Billy Nedrows, fell and broke 
his wrist. 


Anton Japins unfortunately cut a 
forefinger off on his electric saw on 
May 16 while he was remodeling and 
installing a shower and bath set in his 
basement. 

Carolyn Bronson was surprised by 
a lovely bridal shower in her honor 
at the apartment of Mrs. Bill Thomson 
on May 15. Mrs. Marilyn Patterson 
and Georgetta Graybill assisted. Caro- 
lyn received many lovely gifts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rodriquez 
and baby girl came to Kansas City 
after the Texas School for the Deaf 
closed for summer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Carr and Marvin Perkins, 
brother of Rufus Perkins, also came to 
Kansas City from the Texas School to 
stay with their relatives during the 
summer. 

On June 13 the KCCD had its second 
banquet and formal dance. At the 
Wishbone Restaurant a fried chicken 
dinner was served, and a dance follow- 
ed in the KCCD Clubrooms. Luther 
Shibley, a teacher at the Arkansas 
School, was the speaker at the dinner. 
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Thanks go to Albert Stack for his 
work in bringing about this event. 

Lois Dowen was very surprised when 
she entered the KCCD Clubrooms on 
Sunday afternoon, June 7, to find a 
bridal shower planned for her. Lois 
was on her way to the Fairyland Pool, 
so a change of clothing was made. 
Hostesses were Mrs. Marilyn Patter- 
son, Mrs. Juanita Thomson, Beatrice 
Carneal, Carolyn Bronson, Joyce Til- 
ley, Mrs. Marge Scribener, and 
Georgetta Graybill. Lois was married 
to Don McConnell on June 20 at the 
Cavalry Baptist Church. A _ honey- 
moon to Texas followed. 


Mrs. Waydean Curtis, wife of James 





The big news in Michigan is the 
employment of Richard F. J ohnson by 
the Lapeer Home and Training School. 
Mr. Johnson is a June graduate of 
Gallaudet College. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son are expected in Michigan late 
in August when he will begin to 
work with eighty-eight deaf adults in 
Michigan institutions who are thought 
to have a rehabilitation potential. An- 
other time perhaps I can tell you 
about two or three of these eighty- 
eight unfortunate deaf. 


This wonderful development for the 
deaf was promoted by the assistance 
of many people, but most of the credit 
goes to Mrs. Patricia Bachman who 
took an interest in the deaf in a dif- 
ferent state institution. She took the 
training course at Gallaudet, and it 
was there that she met and interested 
Richard Johnson in this Michigan 
project. 


* oo * 


As the scandalmonger says, this is 
too good to keep any longer. I thought 
that I would not mention this until 
we really had something definite to 
report. However, in the interests of 
public education, we think that we 
should begin telling this story now. 

An application is being filed wth 
the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for a grant to establish a Per- 
sonal and Employment Adjustment 
Center for the deaf. The application is 
co-sponsored by the Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, the Michigan As- 
sociation for Better Hearing, and the 
Michigan Vocational Rehabilitaton 
organization. The amount requested is 
sufficient to establish the new agency 
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Curtis, was struck by a motor car in 
front of their home and became Kansas 
City’s 18th trafic fatality of the year. 
Our sympathy goes to the bereaved 
family. 


NEW ENGLAND... 


On June 20 Bangor Division No. 71 
NFSD celebrated its 40th anniversary 
at the Bangor House. Ninety persons 
attended the banquet. On the speakers’ 
list were William Viner, president of 
the Viner Brothers Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, and Marvin George, vice president 
of the Bangor Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
They both spoke highly of the deaf 


Stalling Along a 


By Stahl Butler 


Fxecutive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


and maintain it for one year. It is 
expected that two-thirds of this amount 
would be available the second year; 
one-third the third year; and in theory 
the new center would be on its own 
after that. 


The deaf men who will be served 
by such a center are those at the bottom 
of deaf society and not known to 
most deaf people. Prospective enrollees 
would include the deaf adults who 
have never gone to school and have 
been sheltered too much. The services 
of this center would be available for 
the deaf man who cannot get a job 
or hold one when he gets it. Occa- 
sionally the center could accept a school 
graduate who because of additional 
handicaps, is not yet ready to hold 
down a job. Then there are a few 
deaf being rehabilitated from state 
institutions for which such a center 
is very necessary. 


It is impossible to go into an ex- 
planation of the services of such a 
center. It will be like ‘a small school 
for the deaf,’ as recommended to me 
years ago by Paul Zieske. 

A number of us have been workin 
on such a plan for years; it may ta‘e 
years yet, but we will keep at it until 
we get it. 


% ok * 


Then there is MAD President Dur- 
ward Young’s project for a mental 
health center for the Middlewest, like 
the one in New York. We had a plan 
to go to New York to visit the center 
there. Now I understand Bert Max- 
son is going to ask Dr. Boyce R. Wil- 
liams to come to Michigan to meet with 
his committee. More about this later. 


who work in their plants. They want 
more deaf workers. Any young deaf 
man or woman -can learn the trade 
at either of the plants. Bangor is 110 
miles from Canada with a population 
of 35,000, and anyone who likes the 
quiet life and is interested in the deaf 
will find Bangor an ideal place to live 
and work in. Mrs. Virginia Marceau 
acted as interpreter at the banquet. 
Among visitors to Bangor were Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis, Joseph Tarallo, 
Albert Castonguay, and Donald Bor- 
deleau—all from Connecticut. Mr. 
Jarvis reported that it was his first 
trip to Bangor, where he was born, 
in 15 years and noted a lot of changes 
in the business district of the city and 
that many of his friends had depart- 
ed for another life. 

John Haggerty of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, retired on June 24. He is 
visiting friends in New York City and 
will go from there to Philadelphia, 
where he will join his niece on a motor 
trip to Tampa, Florida. From there he 
will fly to Los Angeles. If he likes Los 
Angeles, he will settle down there. He 
graduated from “Old Hartford.” Now, 
John, try Hawaii and a long life with 
beautiful Hawaiian dancers with their 
famous hip twists. 

Pat Thibodeau of Lake Wales, Flor- 
ida, was a recent guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry V. Jarvis of Wilson, Connecticut. 
He was lonesome for his old friends and 
the New England states. He retired 
from Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany in East Hartford about five years 
ago. He is a graduate (1906) of the 
Maine School for the Deaf and attend- 
ed Gallaudet College for a couple of 
years. He will visit his son and daugh- 
ters and their children before return- 
ing to Florida in August. 

Rhoda Clark of Riverside, California, 
daughter of Mr.-and Mrs. Lee Clark of 
West Hartford, Connecticut, is  visit- 
ing her family for the summer. While 
her parents were at the NFSD conven- 
tion in Detroit, she made a trip to 
Montreal to visit an old friend, Mrs. 
Chester Brown. Miss Clark is a coun- 
sellor at the Riverside School for the 
Deaf in California and will return 
to her duties after Labor Day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millian of Philadelphia 
recently visited friends in and around 
Hartford. Mr. Milligan used to live and 
work in Hartford. 

Many. Connecticut deaf attended the 
NFSD convention in Detroit in July. 

Joseph Zliss of Bronx, New York, 
showed up at the Hartford Club out- 
ing recently. He lived in California 
for a while and spoke highly of the 
deaf out there. But he had to come back 
to his old love—New York City. 


NEW YORK... 


Sammy Lewis and his ever-growing 
family are staying at Long Beach for 
the summer. So are Remate and Mor- 
ry Alpert with their son at the Rock- 
away. Ditto Ingelore and Herbert 
Stiefel with their two sons. Vincent 
and Ross Pizzo, Louis and Rose Mamo, 
and another couple whose names 
escape us share a bungalow in the 
mountains. 

Vacationeers—Eileen and Alex Pia- 
centini flew to Buffalo to visit her 
family June 19 for a week. Anne and 
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With the Si oreign Deaf 


By PAUL LANGE 


An announcement of the coming 
World Congress of the Deaf has been 
sent out by Dragoljub Vukotic, presi- 
dent of the Congress. Vukotic says 
that we can look forward with great 
satisfaction to this congress celebrated 
every four years 
as it demonstrates 
the international 
solidarity of the 
deaf and their prob- 
lems. The impor- 
tance of the Con- 
gress is growing 
noticeably as the 
participants are 
prominent  special- 
ists and authorities of the whole world 
in the field of audiology, education, 
sociology, psychology, and vocational 
rehabilitation. They will exchange 
their wealth of experiences and stimu- 
late new impulses in solving the prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. The meeting is also of great im- 
portance in stimulating the interna- 
tional organization to investigate all 
problems. It raises the esteem of the 
World Congress held by the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

Public opinion is very favorably dis- 
posed toward the initiative of the deaf 
in collaborating with specialists in 
solving their problems. The Congress 
will guarantee the success of their col- 
laboration. 

Preparations for the Congress are in 
full swing. Several questions must be 
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Fred Fedrid of California and his 
family spent three weeks in New 
York seeing his old friends whom he 
hadn’t seen for nine years. 

Babies—the stork brought a second 
boy to the household of Edith and 
Mark Perry late in May and to Shirley 
and Sandy Grossinger early in June. 
All are doing fine. A baby girl, Flora 
Lea, was born to Mrs. Doone July 2. 
Luckily her husband George was 
home on vacation. The child is their 
second. 

Condolences—to the family and 
relatives of Messrs. Cail, Dave Surkes, 
and Leo Schrieber. They passed away 
after heart attacks. 

Weddings and honeymoons—Miss 
Judy Shapiro became the bride of 
Joseph Oestriecher June 28 in Mount 
Vernon. They honeymooned the first 
week in the Virgin Islands and spent 
the second week in Puerto Rico. They 
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settled, among others the stabilization 
of the World Congress and the co- 
operation of specialists with the deaf 
to determine the resolutions which the 
Congress will declare. 

Workers in the field of the deaf 
of backward countries in South Ameri- 
ca, Asia, and Africa are very much 
interested in the Congress, hoping to 
find help in improving conditions of 
the deaf in their countries in the way 
of education, culture, and social prog- 
ress. 

The presence of government officials 
of different countries will be of great 
importance as they will contribute use- 
ful suggestions for improving the condi- 
tions of the deaf. 


Notwithstanding the large number of 
subjects which the World Congress will 
discuss, the committee hopes to handle 
all suggestions and _ subjects with 
optimism and enthusiasm. We are sure 
that we will have a rare opportunity 
to prove the unanimity of both the 
deaf and specialists. 


The Congress meets August 22-26 
at Wiesbaden, West Germany.» Many 
registrations of large groups have been 
received from Spain, Yugoslavia, and 
different parts of Germany. There are 
indications that the attendance from all 
over the world will be enormous. 
Because such a large gathering in a 
comparatively small city requires a 
great deal of work and planning, the 
committee asks persons to register as 
early as possible. 


are making their home in the Bronx 
a stone’s throw from Yankee Stadium. 
A Fourth of July bride was the form- 
er Nancy Timpko of Trenton, New 
Jersey. She was wed to Jerker Ander- 
son. Mrs. Margaret Hlibok was matron 
of honor. Mrs. Anderson came in from 
Sweden to attend her son’s wedding. 
The newlyweds honeymooned at Po- 
conos, Pennsylvania. They will live in 
Washington, D. C., where Jerker has 
one more year at Gallaudet. 

Ruth and Jimmy Stern were surpris- 
ed with a 10th wedding anniversary 
party at an Italian restaurant June 
13. It was given by William Berke 
and Walter Schulman. Mrs. Beatrice 
Stern, the mother of J immy, came from 
Philadelphia to help celebrate. Others 
from the City of Brotherly Love were 
the Merkins, the Boardmans, Sam 
Feinman, and a few others. 

Linda Myers, the five-year-old 
daughter of Nellie and Richard Myers 
performed at her first dance recital 
June 13. Her proud parents witnessed 
her dancing. 


Richard Myers has a new hobby, 

a tropical fish aquarium. He is proud 
of his collection. 
Jay Roth with their three girls spent 
their vacation in Maryland at the home 
of Anne’s friend. Friends were surpris- 
ed to hear that Marion Schlessinger 
is still in sunny California. Aren’t you 
coming back? A bon voyage party was 
given tor Mrs. Eva Wiener. She receiv- 
ed a monetary gift toward the purchase 
of a lightweight car bag. She flew J uly 
6 to West Berlin, Germany, with her 
son, Joel to spend two months with 
her family. 

Ira Lerner cracked a rib in an 
automobile accident recently on Route 
4 in New Jersey. 

Al Berke was given a_ surprise 
birthday party at Patricia Murphy’s 
Restaurant in Yonkers June 26 by 
Lilly and Bernard Rothenberg. His 
close friends were there and celebrat- 
ed his entering his 30th year. 


OREGON... 


Mr. and Mrs. Bud Sandefur are buy- 
ing a new home and expect to move 
in some time this month. Their new 
address will be 701 Elm Street, 'il- 
lamook. 

Word has just come about four OSSD 
students being admitted to Gallaudet 
College, namely Nola Silvers, Judy 
Ross, Joyce Matti, and Judy Reeves. 

Joyce Ann Bretz, daughter of Mrs. 
Jennie E. Bretz of Salem, and Walter 
Lee Thomas, son of Dr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford W. Thomas, of Owosso, were 
united in a big church wedding June 
23. Following a trip to the Oregon 
coast the couple went to Owosso where 
they will reside. 

The following Salem deaf people 
attended the Washington State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf convention at the 
WSSD early in June: the Olaf Tollef- 
sons, Royal Teetses, George Hills, Mil- 
ton Hills, and Frank Drapelas. Olaf 
Tollefson, as president of the Oregon 
Association of the Deaf, was asked to 
speak at the convention. 

OAD CONVENTION COMING IN 
1960. WATCH FOR DETAILS. 

Members of Hope Lutheran Church 
held a potluck picnic at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Toll. Several 
business matters were discused. 

Wanting a brief change from as- 
sociating with the web-feet of Oregon 
the past 10 years, the John G. O’Briens 
flew to Indiana the first week in June. 
They attended the IAD convention and 
flew back in time to attend the WSAD 
convention. 

Judy Buckley and Harold Carlson, 
OSSD students, were given the annual 
OAD Salem Chapter’s most improved 
reading awards on graduation day, 
May 30. 

The Keith Langes have returned 
from a restful two-week vacation on 
the farm of Keith’s parents in South 
Dakota June 22-July 10. During that 
time Keith and his brother, Robert, 
a teacher at the Tennessee School, 
motored to Colorado and attended the 
teachers’ convention. 

Mrs. Betty Thompson Johnson of 
Los Angeles visited several friends 
in Salem one day last month. She and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Milion A. Lee 
Photo by Rogers Crocker Studio 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Erickson—Lee 


In a double ring ceremony perform- 
ed by the Rev. Silas Hirte of St. Louis 
at 3 p.m. June 13 in St. Luke Episco- 
pal Church, Racine, Wisconsin, Joy 
Erickson and Milton A. Lee were unit- 
ed in marriage. 


The bride is the daughter of the 
Gustave Ericksons, Racine, and the 
groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Lee, Milton Junction, Wiscon- 
sin. 


The bride was given in marriage 
by her father. Her maid of honor was 
her sister, Violet Erickson, with other 
sisters, Mrs. William Suys of Evanston, 
Mrs. Donald Hilgers of Racine, and 
Mrs. Alan Ainsworth of Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, serving as bridemaids. The 
bride’s niece and nephew, Diane Erick- 
son and Kevin Erickson, served as 
flower girl and ring bearer, respective- 
ly. 


Stanley Lee was his brother’s best 
man. Joseph Cohen of Brooklyn and 
Dale Coleman of Tulsa, Gallaudet Col- 
lege Kappa Gamma fraternity brothers 
of Mr. Lee, and Lawrence Bos of Min- 
neapolis were groomsmen. Two broth- 
ers of the bride, Robert Erickson of 
Mauston, Wisconsin, and Harold Erick- 
son of Racine, ushered. 


The reception was held in the Marine 
Room of Memorial Hall before the new- 
ly married pair left on a northern 
Wisconsin trip. Coffee was poured by 
Mrs. Donald Reinick of Milwaukee 
and Suanne Mog of Wilson, Kansas, 
Delores: Erlandson of Madison had 
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charge of the guest book, and Mrs. 
Percy Goff and Lorraine Szablewski 
of Delavan, assisted the couple with 
the gifts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee will reside at 
Tucson in the fall. Both are graduates 


of the Wisconsin School. The groom 
graduated from Gallaudet College in 
1958 and is a counselor and a physical 
education instructor at the Arizona 
School, where Mrs. Lee is also a staff 
member. 


She Educational Front 


and Dapnts Department By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Out in this land of movie stars we 
have discovered that a dead line is the 
same old coot we have been encount- 
ering in Oklahoma with surprising 
regularity. Isn’t that strange? Possibly, 
the one we are missing here is more 
glamorous. Where 
are we? Pardon us 
for neglecting to 
tell you we are in 
Riverside, Califor- 
nia, home of that 
school for the deaf 
which is so huge 
that to make a tour 
of it calls for a 
taxi. 


Ww. T. GRIFFING 


We are writing this before enjoy- 
ing the tour under the direction of 
Dr. Richard Brill who had all of us 
so work shop minded at Colorado 
Springs. But we have warned to fore- 
warn corns and bunions that the fun- 
nymoon is over once that look-see gets 
under way. If we miss the next dead 
line, look for us in Dick’s swimming 
pool, floating face downward. 


Is your dollar at work? 


We took in the Minnesota conven- 
tion at Minneapolis where we met 
some mighty fine people. We were 
impressed. Gordon Allen & Company 
plus Willis Sweezo & Company took 
us in tow, doing a super job of in- 
troducing us to some of those 10,000 
lakes. We will have more to say about 
this later—we want to give Gordon 
and Willis enough time to finish those 
wicked black cigars. 

Let Peikoff tell you how a dollar works. 


At the Minnesota School, at Fari- 
balt, Dr. Quigley all but walked us 
to death showing us around his fine 
school. He was gracious enough to tell 
folks we were a walking fool, but the 
truth is that Howard has lost none 
of his Idaho dash and fire. If you want 
to reduce, write him for a personally 
conducted tour of MSD. The Mrs. had 
salve for our wounds, treating us to 
a lunch that healed all of our aches. 
Nice people, those Quigleys. 


Dailas will be expecting you! 


At Olathe we joined hands with 
Dewey Coats and Fred Murphy to form 
the triumvirate of dummies who sat 
in on a very important meeting at 
the Kansas School, headed by that 
gracious fellow known as_ Stanley 
Roth. We are not going to steal Dr. 
Lloyd Graunke’s thunder by telling 
you about it here. Lloyd has promised 
to write it up for THE SILENT WORKER, 
replete with pictures so clear that you 
can count the bumps on foreheads 
where brains are trying to ooze out. 
Lloyd now has the floor. 


Made Coats’ Honor Roll yet? 


The deaf teachers of the deaf, in 
session at Colorado Springs, were most 
critical of the way we use the language 
of signs which, really, can be beauti- 
ful, in perfect tune wth the English 
which surounds us. It has skidded of 
late all because we deaf have neglect- 
ed to live up to it, our language. The 
teachers pledged themselves to make 
every effort to use signs and finger 
spelling in such a manner that it 
can not be considered objectionable 
by any one. Our hat is off to those 
teachers who are determined to once 
again bring the language of signs in- 
to its proper place in the lives of the 
deaf. We need your help. 

Are you a Dollaramonther? 


We were talking with a friend, and 
we made the remark that we felt 
there are too many oral teachers in 
our schools who have such poor lip 
movement that speech reading is hard 
for the children under them. We said 
we thought the heads of our schools 
should exercise more care when they 
hire teachers for their oral depart- 
ments. He agreed that the suggestion 
had merit, but he added that the chil- 
dren could not always expect such 
clear speech once they are on their 
own. He has a point there, but still it 
does not seem right that very young 
children should be thrust into such 
a difficult learning situation at the 


very beginning. Let all of the primary 
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teachers have lip movement that is 
effortless, almost, then let the other 
oral teachers take the children over 
the hurdles as their education pro- 
gresses. 

We know some oral teachers speak 
in such a manner that it is hard even 
for an adult to follow them. If this be 
true, what of the very young who do 
not have the vocabulary to help them 
grasp what is being said? 

Speech and lip movement, likewise 
signs and spelling on the hands, should 
be above reproach if they are to be 
used as tools of learning in any school. 


Peikoff did it! He sold Oklahomans, 
Texans, and Kansans on the dollar 
idea. 


The LPF dinner at the convention 
was a wide open affair. Let us ex- 
plain: it was really one at which 
grandma would have felt perfectly at 
home, only it was open to any one 
who had $2.75 to plunk down for a 
ticket. We did have fun. As Dr. Elstad 
told us to say, we are saying: “We 
are proud of you!” The barbershop 
quartette (Harris, Huff, Roth, Hoff- 
meyer) brought down the house, and 
rightly so. Even if the signs were off 
key once in a while, this was something 
to see and at which to get a lot of 
laughs off your chest. Dr. Doctor and 
Dr. Elstad deserve orchids for this af- 
fair. In 1961, at Salem, we should have 
around 1000 at this dinner. Meanwhile, 
keep on saying “We are proud of you!” 
George isn’t here. You do it, please. 

The Gallaudet dinner was another 
affair that packed them in to the 
rafters. It would have been better, we 
think, with a more thumb-in-the-ears 
atmosphere. Gallaudet, after all, is a 
college for the deaf, so it follows that 
a Gallaudet dinner’ should have 
several of the favorite sons on the pro- 
gram. We are not alone in thinking 
this. We can bet Tollefson will know 
what to do for this. 

It was wonderful being there with 


all of the Gallaudet crowd and their. 


friends. It made youngsters out of us 

all. This is another gathering you will 

do well to keep in mind when you 

are in Oregon for the 1961 convention. 
Dallas, 1960, is a must! 

Do you see the handwriting on the 
wall? Are the conventions getting to 
be too big a chore for the schools to 
sponsor? Bids for the 1961 affair were 
searce. If Oregon had not come to the 
rescue, what would have happend? 

Some one told us that eventually 
the convention would have to be held 
in a big city with the hotel serving 
as headquarters. That will price most 
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of the teachers out of attending, for 
few can afford a week at a hotel at 
around $40 a night. 

We cannot believe this will happen 
as long as we have those good friends 
at the head of our residential schools. 
It will be a hard and, perhaps, thank- 
less task for them to play host to 
around 700 educators, but we can 
believe they are sensible to the fact 
that is the only way to make a success 
of the conventions that are so vital to 
us and our work with the deaf. 

It is time for 1963 bids to come to 
the front. Any takers? 


Build the NAD. 
It will build you in turn. 


Now, we have to go see if Kim Novak 
was serious when she told us to. look 
her up. If she was, those dead lines 
will sweep past in a never ending 
stream. That should be good for you. 
We are going to enjoy California while 
we are here to find out why half of 
the US wants to move here. Those 
freeways have us dizzy, and we would 
not be surprised if one led us all the 
way to Alaska instead of Disneyland. 
We.-have a date with Donald Duck— 
Kim just called to say we had to have 
a hearing aid if we were to interview 
her, and we left ours in the smoke- 
house at home! Thank you for read- 
ing this far with—WTG. 


S' Winging 


(Continued from Page 18) 


her two small daughters flew to Cor- 
vallis to spend several weeks with her 
folks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Bascue and their 
children arrived here from California 
June 23 and spent their two-week vaca- 
tion in Salem and Astoria. 

Ronald Jones is getting restless those 
days. His place of employment, the 
world famous Tillamook Cheese Fac- 
one has been strikebound since April 


The Olaf Tollefsons attended the 
teachers’ convention in Colorado 
Springs and then motored to North 
Dakota to spend several weeks with 
Tolly’s folks. 

Leaving his wife and children at 


24th ANNUAL DANCE 


home, and since he is a scoutmaster 
tired of hiking, Tom Ulmer took the 
train to the teachers’ convention and 
managed to arrive late. Hiking more 
reliable, Tom? 

Mrs. Alice Spath, Portland Corres- 
pondent for THE SILENT WorRKER, under- 
went surgery for appendix removal 
July 5 at Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Through a friend of hers, we learned 
that she was unable to prepare her 
news report this month. She does not 
want the local deaf to think she was 
“lying down on her job” when they 
find no local news in the August issue. 

The above items were submitted by 
Mrs. Estella M. Lange of Salem. 





Roaming the Range 
With El Gaucho 


By TROY E. HILL 


Plans have finally jelled in prepara- 
tion for the 1960 convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf to 
be held in Dallas July 2-9, 1960. 

Convention headquarters will be 
Hotel Adolphus, Akard and Commerce 
Streets, right smack in the middle of 
downtown Dallas. Across the street is 
the Baker Hotel. For those who come 
by rail Hotel Dallas is opposite Union 
Terminal. Four blocks up Commerce 
Street is the Statler-Hilton for those 
who want the swankiest accommoda- 
tions. There are motels by the dozens— 
air conditioned—on the leading high- 
ways, and most of them boast swim- 
ming pools. ; 

The convention chairman is Louis 
B. Orrill, 6218 Victor, Dallas 14. Vice 
chairman is W. O. Barton, Jr. 5403 
Victor, Dallas 14. Raymond Dalla, 5430 
Lewis Street, is secretary; and E. R. 
Ugarte, 8538 Santa Drive, is treasurer. 
Mrs. Louis B. Orrill will be in charge 
of registration. ' 

Booster advertising is being handled 
by Mrs. J. D. Kerr. Hotel reservations 
are to taken care of by Mrs. F. S. 
Sevier. Lucien Pierce is responsible for 
transportation; Robert F. Hays for 
tickets; Troy E. Hill, 5329 Belmont, 
Dallas 6, for publicity; Mrs. W. E. 
Gumm, Jr., and Mrs. Thomas Winthrow 
for entertainment; W. O. Barton for 
the souvenir program; and Mrs. Milan 
Butler for the banquet. 

Some of the entertainment features 
being planned are a July 4 picnic, an 
honest-to-goodness rodeo, a_ national 
golf tournament, and a banquet and 
dance. 

So many of the deaf of Dallas and 


and ENTERTAINMENT 


Sponsored by Washington Division No. 46, N.F.S.D. 
saturday Evening, October 10, 1959 


Williamsburg Room, Mayflower — Conn. Ave.-DeSales, N.W. 


ADMISSION: $2.50 per person (tax incl.). Contest, Prizes, Miss Frat of ’59 
PUBLICITY: A. Fleischman, 8629 Piney Branch Rd., S. S. 12, Md. 
CHAIRMAN: David O. Burton, 4347 Nicholas Ave., S.W., Washington 24. 
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their friends and relatives have been 
hospitalized in 1959—more than in any 
other year or ten years combined. 
Among them: 

Mrs. Mary Freeman whose daughter 
was killed in the same accident in 
which she was severely injured, Mrs. 
C. L. Talbot, Mrs. W. O. Barton, Sr., 
Mrs. Bonnie White, Mrs. Willis Sides, 
Courtney High, Mrs. Jennie Boswell, 
Mrs. Flora Moore Meacham, W. O. 
Barton, Jr., Evarde R. Ugarte, Troy 
E. Hill, Mrs. Horace Buell, L. B. Orrill, 
Sr: 

Visitors noted at the Club not long 
ago were Jeff Reed, of Austin, Texas, 
who was in Dallas on his vacation and 
DeWitt Loftin, of Waco, who was visit- 
ing some of his children and dropped 
in on the writer while he was still 
confined to his home. 

Rudolph Gamblin, of Amarillo, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of the 
Deaf and one of the most famous 
athletes ever turned out by TSD, was 
in Dallas, Sunday, July 14, on his way 
to the state convention in Beaumont. 

Edgar Hughes, retired from his job 
in June, took in the Arkansas conven- 
tion in Little Rock and left for a visit 
to Los Angeles by American Airlines 
about the middle of July. 

Yolanda Marguerite Calame, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Calame of 
Norman, Oklahoma, was married July 
8, 1959, to Lorenzo Dow Hartzog in 
Norman. 

Rudy Gamblin Again Heads the TAD 

Rudolph Gamblin, of Amarillo, Texas, 
was reelected as president of the TAD 
at the convention in Beaumont the 
weekend of July 17-18. Other officers 
for the next two years are Seth Crock- 
ett, of Austin, first vice president; W. 
S. Smith, of Beaumont, second vice 
president; Carey C. Shaw, of Houston, 
secretary, and Berndt Blomdahl, of 
Houston, treasurer. The 1961 conven- 
tion goes to Houston, and the 1963 
meeting will be held in Dallas. . 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Alan F. Bubeck, chairman of the 
Beaumont local committee, and all his 
helpers. They did things up brown 
all right. 

We were pleased with the welcome 
given by the mayor and the work done 
by Rudolph Gamblin and his officers 
the past two years. Two bills have 
passed and have been signed and an- 
other one is in the hopper. The anti- 
peddling bill pased and is now a law. 
The poll tax bill passed, too. House 
Bill 734 requiring adept interpreters 
for any deaf in court trials will prob- 


ably be passed soon. The _ speakers 
at the banquet were Mr. Smith a rep- 
resentative from Beaumont, Superin- 
tendent Grace, Rudy Gamblin, Dr. 
Dave Peikoff, and Early McVey. 
Former President of the TAD Louis 
B. Orrill was honored and presented 
with a copper plaque which. bore his 
likeness as well as the words of praise. 
It is to be hung in the school audi- 
torium for all time. This was an honor 
he richly deserved for having gotten 
the school out of the institutions group 
into the Department of Education and 
also for the new school buildings. 
El Gaucho and his better half took 
in the convention, soley because Mr. 
Orrill took up a collection from mem- 
bers of the Dallas Silent Club and 
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others to defray our expenses. We were 
simply flat broke, having not as yet 
begun to work again after eleven weeks 
of idleness brought on by our recent 
heart attack. To Louis and all the 
members of the Dallas Silent Club 
and others of our sincers thanks, as 
well as to S. E. Scott of Fort Worth who 
gave up his room at the hotel for us 
and also paid for it. Can you wonder 
that we love the deaf? 


Three Couples Mark 





A reception honoring the silver wed- 
ding anniversaries of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mudgett, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Dramin, and Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Johnson, shown left to right above, 
was held in the Ann Rutledge Lounge 
of MacMurray College, Sunday after- 
noon, June 7. 

About two hundred and fifty friends 
and relatives were guests at the de- 
lightful afair. 

Guests were registered at the door 
and escorted by ushers to the receiving 
line. The three couples received their 
friends on the main floor of the 
lounge. 

A triple tiered wedding cake decorat- 
ed with white roses and silver leaves 
centered the main serving table. Punch, 
coffee, mints, and salted nuts were serv- 
ed with the cake. Two identical wed- 
ding cakes stood on smaller tables on 
each side of the main tables. 

The cakes were cut by Mrs. Howard 
Wahl, Mrs. John Boatwright, and Miss 
Agnes Carr. Mrs. John Otto of Spring- 
field, Mrs. Edward Clements, Miss 
Arlene Weber, Miss Caroline Gutzman, 
and Mrs. Charles Marshall poured cof- 
fee and served punch. 


Dr. David Peikoff was down here 
with us again. That guy pops up so 
often we have just about decided he 
needs a ten gallon hat and a pair of 
Texas cowboy boots. His work for the 
NAD is hard, and he seems to thrive 
on it, too. He gave us to understand 
that Texas now leads the nation in 
regard to donations to the NAD 
treasury. 

Meet Me in Dallas in 1960 


Silver Anniversaries 


Biri ota 
iy ne 


Out of town guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Phillips and daughter 
Suzie, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Johnson, Ruth Ann 
Johnson, Paul Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Palmer, and Richard Palmer, of 
Bloomington; Mr. and Mrs. John Dau- 
walder, of Robinson, Illinois; Mrs. 
Joseph Hammerslough; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Hammerslough, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Myers and children, Mrs. 
Harry Marblestone, all of Springfield. 


Hostesses for the reception were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Boatwright, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Buettner, Steve Busby, Miss 
Agnes Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Clements, Paul Dramin, Miss Caroline 
Gutzman, Mrs. Joseph Hammerslough, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hofsteater, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Houser, Hiram Kinman 
of Rushville, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. James Orman, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Otto of Springfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alden Ravn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Schoneman, Mr and 
Mrs. Howard Wahl, and Miss Arlene 
Weber—Journal Courier, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, June 14, 1959. 
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17th National Mythical Trackfest 


Indiana Remains Track and Field Champions 


Piles Up 75'2 Points to Take Iis Third Consecutive Crown; 
Outstanding Candidates for USA “Deai Olympics” Team Listed 


The Indiana School for the Deaf Ori- 
oles, bulwarked by four championship 
performances, totaled 75 1/12 points 
on the way to their third consecutive 
team title to highlight Kruger’s 17th 
mythical national school for the deaf 
track and field meet. 


Hoosier victories were registered by 
Jim Blake, a double winner, in the 
high jump and the 120-yard high hur- 
dles, John Strelesky in the pole vault, 
- and Deotis Goodwin in the broad jump. 

Points for the mythical national 
meet are distributed on a 10-8-6-4-2-1 
basis. 


How They Finished 


IMCTAM A eel oo re et ogres 751/12 
TVOUISIANE Scns Ale a dee 46 5/6 
PST S ga ee ee a ee 42% 
Washington _. Se ge aa 38 
North: Carolina’: 4.5 a es 26 
DINOS wo 2 ee re a 24 5/6 
MPOGON |. 2.2 e+ 
SMVEISSOUNE cue, ois ere ee oe 172 
Sc cnigeey oa eee 
Riverside .- 2 oe eee 1542 
Berkeley hie es ae NS 
WSSISSID pT ine kL 
ALE OTL Es tne cee eee ee at Ua 
NEE VIAnNG® jose ee re ee eve 
LON OSSOG t= ihe ee ee 9 
South, Dakotas... ee TG 
Texas See Ne rate Rae cat fen 
INVEINNESOLAs) = oat ee NS 4 
Iowa Sidon apes Me Ce ee 3 
OlslanOime pone we ee 
WViOS tes WARE Pees sete el re aed 
IN Opti) GM OUR coca 1 
ING NASIR 2 ee 
Col ot eal ene ed epee ae 0 
Idaho _. 0 
1 3re Ve rap Vo E> Reinet cetesmesrap Wy EME Ua 9 Ra Nee At esi ee 0 


As we see it, Coach Leslie Massey 
had another great year in track at 
Indiana and enjoyed it as most of his 
boys were seniors, and he has been 
riding with their great work for three 
years. 


They lost one dual meet to Lawrence 
Central High School, county and Capi- 
tal District Conference champion, and 
finished second in a triangular com- 
petition, being defeated by Wood High 
School of Indianapolis. They, however, 
won all the rest by large scores. 

John Strelesky, Deotis Goodwin, and 
Jim Smudzinski of Illinois were named 
the nation’s top performers of 1959. 

Athlete-of-the-year honors went to 
pole vaulter John Strelesky, a tiny 
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mite, bespectacled 115-pounder, for 
both consistency and excellence. His 
best effort of the season was 11 feet, 
6 inches, tops for the nation, an all- 
time ISD record, and missing the 11- 
74% national record set by Roger Specht 
of Berkeley in 1938. 

Strelesky was one of the sensations 
of the Indianapolis sectional when he 
tied for first place in the pole vault 
and knocked the favorite team, Broad 
Ripple, out of first place. (Prior to this 





ATHLETE OF THE YEAR—John 
Strelesky of Indiana, the top track 
and field performer for 1959 in school 
for the deaf circles, is shown getting 
ready for a pole vault run. 


meet Broad Ripple was five-point win- 
ner over Shortridge in the city meet. 
But this time Lady Lucky smiled on 
Shortridge by the score of 40 to 39 1/3.) 


Strelesky, by the way, is a senior but 
is interested in competing at the In- 
ternational Games for the Deaf in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, in 1961. He lives in 
Gary, a hot bed of track and home of 
the state high school champions, and 
will have ample opportunity to stay 
in shape. He is of the type that will 
not pick up weight. 


Deotis Goodwin won “most valuable” 
acclaim for his versatility in the sprints, 
low hurdles, broad jump, and relays. 
He was the outstanding point-getter 
of the Oriole team, having scored 116% 
points in 10 meets. 

Edward Rodman’s broad jump mark 
of 22 feet, oldest national school for the 
deaf record on the book, is not long 
for this country. An athlete has to 
have a goal, and we believe Deotis 
Goodwin is capable of jumping over 
22 feet. 

Speed, height of the jump, and the | 
step are all necessary to make a good 
jump. Before he can reach 22 feet, he 
must get more speed. Deotis has been 
running 100 yards in about 10.5, and 
he should get down to around 10 flat 
to supply the speed necessary for a 
record jump. He is just a sophomore 
though and should develop. 

And Jim Smudzinski was designated 
the most improved competitor of ’59 
after starting the season with a shot 
put of 44 ft. 7 in. and upping it to 50 
ft. 34% in. He was the outstanding per- 
former of the Illinois track and field 
team, having won first place in all the 
meets but one and placed third in the 
district meet. Jim is a senior, 5-10 tall, 
and weighs about 195 pounds. 

Special commendations were voted 
the two deaf preps—George Ellinger of 
Kansas and Clyde Heurtin of Louisiana. 

Ellinger is one of the most remark- 
able track athletes Kansas has had. 
He can do about anything on the track, 
but perhaps his best event would be 
the 880. He only ran it three times and 
got it down to 2:02.1, tops in the nation. 
We believe that with a little additional 
training and encouragement he could 
get it down to 1:57 or under. He has 
a tremendous competitive spirit and 
is never out of condition. A 6-1, 170 
senior, George is the son of deaf par- 
ents. 

Heurtin is great. That’s a strong 
statement, and it comes from an even 
stronger belief. Unfortunately for 
Clyde, Louisiana high school rules 
limit a boy to four events only, in- 
cluding the relays. That, together with 
Coach John Shipman’s practice of find- 
ing their strongest events and shooting 
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OTHER INDIANA MAINSTAYS—tThree other athletes who helped their school in winning the mythical national 
track and field title for 1959 were these Orioles, from left to right: Gilbert Borinstein, Max Holsapple, and Jerry 
McDade. A perusal of the report on the various events will reveal their value to ISD. 


the works towards the state meet, kept 
Clyde out of many of the events that 
he could have done well in as far as 
the National Championship is con- 
cerned. He is capable of a 10.3 hundred 
yard dash, but the two times Shipman 
entered Clyde in the 100 he drew a 
muddy track. 


P. S. Shipman’s LSD tracksters were 
state Class C champs again this year, 
second in a row, and three times in the 
last five years. And Clyde won the 220 
and 440-yard dashes and anchored the 
winning LSD 440 and 880-yard relay 
teams. 

Seems like now is too early to be 
picking candidates for the next Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf. John 
Smudzinski, George Ellinger, and Clyde 
Heurtin are great now, but we have no 
way of knowing what their condition 
will be two years from now, unless 
they all enter Gallaudet college this 
fall or keep on training. 

Jim Blake, too, is great, but he is 
a senior. However, he did not quite 
match his 1958 performance in the high 
hurdles. He picked up some weight in 
his legs which served him well in 
basketball but hurt him in track. 

Blake, by the way, recently was 
named as one of the three winners of 
10th Indianapolis Times city and 
county high school Athlete of the Year 
awards for the 1958-59 school year. 

He has been cited by the Times for 
his all-around excellence in athletics, 
outstanding mental attitude in and out 
of athletics, and contribution to his 
school, bringing honor and distinction 
to his school. 

He was one of three athletes selected 
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by Jimmie Angelopolous of the Times 
from an outstanding list of candidates 
from 22 Marion County high schools. 
He is one of the three top competitors 
who have been acclaimed for their 
quiet modest leadership during prolific 
high school athletic careers. 

Blake, a 6-4, 190-pounder, is con- 
sidered the most versatile athlete in 
Indiana School for the Deaf history. 
He is an 1l-letter winner in three 
sports—three in football and four each 
in track and basketball. 

The ISD stalwart was 1956, 1957, and 
1959 national school for the deaf high 
jump champion. He also led ISD to 
national school for the deaf track and 
field championships they won in 1957- 
58-59; his 15.3 high hurdle mark, which 
made Blake co-holder of the Capital 
District Conference record in 1958, was 
a national school for the deaf high 
hurdle record until broken by one- 
tenth of a second last year. He was 
Capital District hurdle champion in 
1958, a third finisher in the city meet 
in 1958, and fourth this year. 

He placed among the top four hur- 
dlers in two years of sectional com- 
petition and qualified for the regional 
finals in the high hurdles both years. 

As a sophomore, Blake placed sixth 
in the International Games for the 
Deaf in the high jump in the summer 
of 1957 at Milan, Italy. 

In basketball, Blake scored 405 
points this year, averaging 22.5 points 
to lead the city scorers and totalled 
429 points after adding 24 points 
against Shortridge in the sectional, 
making the 1959 All-Sectional team. 

He was runnerup to Oscar Robert- 


son for the city scoring leadership as 
a freshman. His eight-for-eight at the 
free throw line, giving him a school 
record of 44 points in his final 1959 
games, was considered an outstanding 
feat. He totaled 1398 points in four 
years and was four times deaf school 
All-America. 

Blake was an adept pass-catching 
end in football and a capable defensive 
fullback. He dropped out of football 
last fall after an appendectomy. He 
also missed seven basketball games 
as a junior after receiving a dislocated 
shoulder in football. 

A severe case of measles in infancy 
affected Blake’s hearing and speech. 
Despite this, Blake has performed ex- 
ceptionally well in athletics where his 
balance and co-ordination might have 
been affected. 

A popular pupil, Blake has a good 
“C” average, taking the regular ac- 
credited high school curriculum, rank- 
ing 13th in a senior class of 27. He was 
president of his sophomore class. 

An Indianapolis resident, Blake will 
go into the printing business. 

Besides Blake and Heurtin, Gary 
Hendrix of Washington was also a 
double winner in the mythical national 
trackfest, tying Blake in the high hur- 
dles and taking first place in the low 
hurdles. He is a sophomore and is a 
fine prospect for the International 
Games for the Deaf. He beat Gene 
Chandler, the tri-county league champ 
last year, all season and ran 15.7 more 
than a few times. He is still growing 
and with powerful leg development, 
he will be a 15-flat hurdler in another 
year. In the lows, Gary ran 21.1, fast- 
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23.2; Dick Itta (Wash.), 23.7; Robert 
Phillips (Riv.), 23.8; Michael Hennes- 
sy (Kan.), 23.8. 

440 Yard Dash 

Clyde Heurtin (La.), 53.0; George El- 
linger (Kan.), 53.2; Floyd Duval (Ore.), 
est in the nation. Both marks in the 
highs and lows represent more than 
four seconds improvement over last 
season. He would have gone to the state 
meet had it not been for a young 
phenomenon from the hills who broke 
all records with a 15.1 and 19.9 
«locking. Next season, Gary will be 
one of the best in the state. 

Gary Hendrix, by the way, was the 
star basketball player of the school 
with a jump shot that has hit 42% of 
the time in 40 games the past two years. 

In the 880, Washington had a sur- 
prise in one Les Borgens who was 
clocked and won a district berth with 
a 2:05.1. He gets out front and lets 
no one pass him. He had a tremendous 
heart for racing this season, and he 
has cut three full seconds from every 
race he has run. 

Though new to athletic activity for 
the most part, another year of foot- 
ball and basketball should see him 
Stronger physically and breaking the 
two-minute barrier next season. 

In the 440, Mike Lingg, a freshman 
from Washington, clocked a 55.6 this 
year. He has the build of a quarter- 
miler, long legs, big shoulders, and a 
deep chest, plus guts. We feel he is 
made to order and that he will break 
50 seconds in another season. Coach 
Harvey Haynes boasted two years ago 
that he would be taking Mike to the 
State Meet in a few years. His pre- 
dictions seldom miss. As a matter of 
fact, we have yet to see them proven 
wrong. Mike Lingg will be the boy to 
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Triplett (N. C.), 20-542; Ernest Rich- 
mond (Ill.), 20-2; Robert Mead (Mich.), 
20-23) Av Cr Parig a) Jr, 0); 20-1; 
Wesley McGee (Md.), 20-1. 

High Jump 

Jim Blake (Ind.), 5-10%; Jack Salis- 
watch. He does the century in 10.9 
now. 

And in the century and furlong, Walt 
Sumoski may be the best ever. This 
year he equalled the 10.6 mark. He 
was hampered by sickness and a 
strained tendon. If he has little explo- 
sion off the blocks, he should cut 4/10 
off his time with better block work. 
Now a sophomore, two years should 
find him at his peak. And to us he is 
one of our best bets for the USA team. 
Another boy, Dick Itta, an Eskimo, 
ran a 10.4 but injured himself later 
and may not run again. 

These four boys from Washington 
deserve consideration in our USA team 
selections. If you could see them in 
action, we think you’d agree. 

Max Holsapple of Indiana could not 
quite match his 1958 mile as he was 
fighting the love bug but has another 
year. But we have three excellent pros- 
pects for the 1,500 meter event in 
Brian Powers of Oregon, Clyde Bartee 
of Maryland, and Norman White Shirt 
of South Dakota. 

Powers is a sophomore this year 
and improved from a 5:00.1 mile last 
year as a freshman to a 4:48.0 this 
year. We have high hopes for him. He, 
by the way, is the best miler in the 
nation. 

Bartee, another sophomore, ran the 
mile in 4:53.1 for a new school record. 
He is 6 feet tall and weighs 170 pounds. 

‘Shirt is an Indian who has been 
running the mile in less than five min- 
utes all season, and he’s only a fresh- 
man, 

And Robert Corbett of Arizona final- 
ly achieved his ambition by taking 
the national title in the discus. He will 
enter Gallaudet College this fall. 

Top deaf prep spike marks of 1959: 

100 Yard Dash 

David Saxer (Kan.), 10.3; Dick Itta 
(Wash.), 10.4; Lewis Williamson,(Mo.), 
10.4; Clement Ellis (N. C.), 10.4; Lester 
Arnold (Tenn.), 10.4; Ted Marcianti 
(La.), 10.5; Deotis Goodwin (Ind.). 10.5; 
A. Cx Parish; Jr. Gil); 10.5. 

220 Yard Dash 

Clyde Heurtin (La.), 22.8; Jack 
Salisbury (Riv.), 23.0; Mike Triplett 
(N. C.), 23.0; Dennis Miller (Minn.), 


MOST VALUABLE ATHLETE—one 
reason why the Indiana School won 
the 1959 track and field championship 
was Deotis Goodwin, the Orioles’ 
most consistent point-getier. 





MOST IMPROVED COMPETITOR 
—Several of the deaf preps showed 
remarkable improvement during the 
track season just ended, and among 
them worthy of notice was Jim 
Smudzinski of Illinois. 


53.6; Gilbert Borinstein (Ind.), 53.9; 
Salvador Flores (Berk.), 54.4; Robert 
Thomas (Mo.), 55.0; Jerry Williams 
(Ariz.), 55.0. 


880 Yard Run 

George Ellinger (Kan.), 2:02.1; Les 
Borgens(Wash.), 2:05.1; Robert Scripter 
(Mich.), 2:09.4; Sam Palazzotto (La.), 
2:10.2; Max Holsapple (Ind.), 2:11.6; 
Melvin Pedersen (Berk.), 2:11.7. 

Mile Run 

Brian Powers (Ore.), 4:48.2; Clyde 
Bartee (Md.), 4:53.1; Norman White 
Shirt (S. D.), 4:57.5; Max Holsapple 
(Ind.), 4:57.8; Larry Smith (iInd.), 
4:59.83; Garland Handy (N. C.), 5:00.4. 

120-Yard High Hurdles 

Jim Blake (Ind.), 15.7; Gary Hendrix 
(Wash.), 15.7; Martin Davis (Miss.), 15.8 
Gene Chandler (Wash.), 16.0; James 
Brownell (La.), 16.0; Dewey Umphlett 
N. C.), 16.2. 

180-Yard Low Hurdles 

Gary Hendrix (Wash.), 21.1; Jerry 
McDale (Ind.), 21.2; Deotis Goodwin 
(Ind.), 21.5; Brown Jordan (Mich.), 21. 
8; Gene Chandler (Wash.), 22.1; Clyde 
Reed (Kan.), 22.1; Shelby Candle (Ore.), 
22.1. 

Pole Vault 


John Strelesky (Ind.), 11-6; Salvador 
Flores (Berk.), 11-1; G. L. Tatum 
(Miss.), 10-3; James Berry (La.), 10-0; 
Bill Reynolds (Okla.), 10-0; Harry Tra- 
ham (La.), 10-0; A. J. Marshall (Ind.), 
10-0. 

Broad Jump 
Deotis Goodwin (Ind.), 20-84%; Mike 
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bury (Riv.), 5-9%%; Larry Purcell (Mo.), 
5-9; Lester Arnold (Tenn.), 5-8; Wil- 
liam Smith (Kan.), 5-734; Brown Jor- 
dan (Mich.), 5-7%4. 
Shot Put 
Jim Smudzinski (Ill.), 50-344; Robert 
Creviston (Kan.), 46-3; James Brown- 
ell (La.), 43-2; Gary Greenwood (N. C.), 
42-11; Perry Colley (Ore.), 42-34%; Paul 
Halverson (N. D.), 41.9. 
Discus 
Robert Corbett (Ariz.), 136-10; Bill 
Reno (Ill.), 118-10; Perry Colley (Ore.), 
114-0; Ronald Wood (Berk.), 113-6; 
Walter Luikart (W. Va.), 112-2; Edwin 
Easley (Tex.), 114-4. 


880-Yard Relay 
Louisiana, 1:36.0; Indiana, 1:37.7; 
Missouri, 1:38.0; Kansas, 1:38.7; Iowa, 
1:38.7; Michigan, 1:38.8. 


TRACKING THE DEAF PREPS: 


Martin Davis of Mississippi was the 15.8 
winner of the highs at the State Class B 
finals. He is a senior but wants to go 
to Finland Michigan youngsters 
were the hit of the Dort Field Region- 
al track meet, scoring in all except 
three events to win the Class D title 
in a down-to-the-wire scramble. The 
Tartars, with only one senior on the 
squad, totaled 39% points to nip pre- 
favorite and defending champion 
Grosse Pointe Detroit University High 
School which had 35% ...MSD, once 
the scourge of Michigan in Class D, 
came from almost nowhere on the 
strength of good performances from 
Coach Earl Roberts’ kids. Bob Scrip- 
ter’s 2:09.4 victory in the 880 was its 
only first, but the Tartars claimed three 
seconds, including a trio of runners- 
up in the 440 by freshmen Don Smith, 
Bob Zweng and Ron Smith... It re- 
mained for the 880-yard relay team of 
Bob Mead (the lone senior), Caswell 
Hassell, Wilbert Reed, and Brown Jor- 
dan to cement MSD’s first regional 
triumph since 1956. Going into the last 
event the Tartars had a 2% point lead 
and needed to stay close to Grosse 
Pointe. The relay unit rose to the oc- 
casion with its best effort of the season 
with a 1:38.8 clocking. It was good for 
only third place but pushed Grosse 
Pointe to fourth ... Berkeley “B” 
piled up 63 points to triumph easily 
for the second straight year in clinch- 
ing the Bay Counties League “B” title. 
And in all ten “B” meets the track- 
sters lost only two. . . Riverside, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
West Virgiania, and Missouri each has 
an excellent group of sophomore and 
freshmen track and field boys, and we 
feel if they continue to progress as 
they have this year they will 
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MUSTANG STAR—Clyde Heurtin of 
Louisiana was the nation’s top man 
in the 220 and 440 as his school’s 
team copped the State Class C title. 


be heard from when they are seniors— 
HELSINKI year Louisiana ac- 
counted for five firsts to hand Coach 
Shipman his second straight team State 
Class C title ... Ted Marciante, Tom 
Frank, Lantis Oglesbee, and Clyde 
Heurtin carried the mail for the Mus- 
tangs in the 46.5 quarter-mile relay 
victory. The same quartet handled the 
baton in the 1:36.0 half mile relay tri- 
umph. Both times were tops in the 
nation And the same foursome 
did 46.3 in the District meet in the 
440-yard relay ... Marciante, a con- 
sistant winner in the 100-yard dash 
and State Class C 100-yard champion, 
is slated to go to Gallaudet College 
... And Heurtin swept both 22.8 
220-yard and 53.5 quartermile 
for a double win in the State finals 
... The 1959 Missouri track and 
field squad though without a single 
outstanding performer, has good bal- 
ance and depth. After two impressive 
wins in triangular meets, Coach D. 
Hicks’ lads repeated in the Mid-Mis- 
souri Conference, winner by 24 points 
over second place St. George High 
School. With only one day’s rest after 
the conference meet, MSD was edged 
out by Illinois School for the Deaf, 65- 
53, in a dual meet. Sub-par perform- 
ances were turned in by many of the 


HIGH JUMPER and HURDLER—Jim 

Blake of Indiana won two events in 

the mythical national trackfest. He 

took first in the high jump and shared 
the 120 high hurdles title. 





boys, but they returned to form 
the following two weeks and redeemed 
themselves by winning the district and 
and regional Class C meets. This made 
three district championships in a row 
for Missouri . . . In another interschool 
for the deaf meet Louisiana swamped 
Texas, 93-30, on a soggy field... This 
was Louisiana’s first victory over 
Texas in any athletic event ... Kan- 
sas’ foursome of Clifford Romig, Robert 
Fisher, Fred Rentschler, and George 
Ellinger ran the nation’s fastest mile 
relay in 3:42.1. 


On the Gallaudet Front 
Most of Coach Tom Berg’s Gallau- 
det thinclad athletes competing this 
year were freshman and preps. Out- 
standing were Dennis Wernimont 
(frosh), David Wood (prep), Ray Parks 
(junior), and Paul Adams (soph). 


Wernimont was running under- 
weight most of the time at 165 pounds 
as compared to his 175 in 1957. A gas- 
tric disturbance robbed him of a sub- 
50 clocking in the 440 at the Mason- 
Dixon Conference championship meet, 
which was won by that perennial 
Catholic University champion—George 
Mathews. In the first heat of this meet 
he did 50.3 for second place, and in the 
finals he placed fourth with a 51.0 
clocking (winning time was 49.6). On 
eight occassions he ran the 440 in less 
than 52 seconds. He also has run the 
220 in less than seconds several times, 
his best time being 22.5 which placed 
him third in the Mason-Dixon Con- 
ference heat. Wernimont could not run 
in the 100 due to the 440 being run 
right at the start of the meets, with 
the 100 immediately afterward. 


Wood, the Oregon Comet, had lots 
of 880’s between 2:02.9, which was his 
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first meet clocking, and 2:01.9 in his 
final meet, which put him in sixth place 
at the Mason-Dixon Conference finals 
(winning time was 1:59.4). He also tied 
the Gallaudet 440 record of 51.0 in win- 
ning a heat during the second meet of 
the year. Wernimont later on tied that 
in the American University-Gallaudet 
College dual meet. 


Parks is a marvelous hurdler with 
plenty of drive. He did 15.5 in the highs 
and 24.5 in the 220 lows. In the Mason- 
Dixon Conference finals he placed fifth 
in the 120 highs with a 15.9 clocking 
(winning time was 14.8 for a new M-D 
record), and sixth in the 220 lows in 
25.3 (winning time was 24.0 for another 
M-D record). 

And Adams has speed, strength, 
spring and fair-to-good endurance—the 
four being essential to a decathlon man. 
Unfortunately S. Robey Burns advised 
us that nothing was done about adding 
the decathlon to the other events on 
the Finland International Games for the 
Deaf program, so we must find out- 
lets for Adams’ potentials. He has run 
the 440 in 51.8, and has thrown the 
football the proverbial country mile, 
so he is our man for the 400 meter 
hurdles and javelin at the Helsinki 
Games. He is a Negro, 6-2 tall, and 
weighs 180 pounds. 


Wernimont, Wood, Parks, and Adams 
are those we cannot pass up, and they 
should reach their best in 1960—the 
“Deaf Olympic” year. 

Gallaudet has a promising weight 
man in Tommy Johnson, a prep from 
North Carolina, who did 43-% in the 
16-pound shot put and 118-9 in the col- 
lege discus. 


Other promising men are Gerald Bu- 
yas (4:49.38 mile), Gary Mortenson 
(2:06.9 half mile), David Bailey 10-6 
pole vault), David Wilding (20-10 broad 
jump), and Billy Williams (hurdler). 

Joe Maxwell is the No. 1 deaf high 
jumper in the nation, but he is a senior. 
He, however, will teach at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf this fall, and if he 
continues to practice he is one of our 
best bets for the USA track and field 
team for 1961. 


Wernimont, Wood, Mortenson, and 
Adams have been on a record-breaking 
spree in the mile relay run, breaking 
the oldest Gallaudet record of 3:36.0 
made in 1910. They have run the mile 
relay in 3:33.9, 3:33.6, 3:30.2 (non-win- 
ning time), and 3:32.5. The new record 
stands at 3:32.5 which was made in a 
dual meet between Gallaudet and 
American University. 


And Gallaudet defeated American, 
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OTHER NATIONAL CHAMPIONS—From left to right: 
George Ellinger of Kansas (880), Bob Corbett of Arizona 


os 





(discus), Gary Hendrix of Washington (120 high and 
180 low hurdles), and Davis Saxer of Kansas (100). 


74-47, at AU, first time in about ten 
years of track competiton between the 
two schools. 


Tryouts for USA Track Squad 


Sammy Oates is still working on his 
16-pound shot putting at Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. If he can correct a 
certain flaw in his form, he will be 
hitting 50 feet by Helsinki time. He 
is still flirting around the 45-foot pin 
at present. 

And it’s good to learn that Peter 
Hernandez, the Star Spangled kid from 
Arizona, will enter Gallaudet College 
this fall. He no doubt will perform as 
a vital cog on the college track squad. 

With limited practice due to pre- 
paring for Gallaudet entrance exams, 
Hernandez participated in the Phoenix 
AAU meet and took third place in the 
broad jump at 21-2% and fourth place 
in the 220-yard low hurdles in 25.4. 
These marks are amazing. 

The following standards set by us 
must be equalled or surpassed before 
athletes can be named to the USA 
squad: 


1K Cs HROERY DSP se sosleintarrrny Metts Tee 5 10.3 
P| | Fe Oa GICs Pe Sa Oo 2B 23.0 
St kale ears MMe ets 6 52.0 
0] 5) NU Me SEND eS GV ca Se 2:05 
IVER eco Oye am i cee 4:35 
10 Ra ial is ie 15.8 
LE] Uae ira 5: Reckitt i loare werinmcen teaser 21.0 
bp UR UNS; Ra aioe WAU rea Ren ate Dee 26.0 
Bligh Sur ee 5-10 
Broads Uinps ce ea 21 feet 
Pole: Vaulte ou sibe 2 1l feet 
High School Discus __._.... 140 feet 
College Discus... 125 feet 
16-pound Shot Put... 45 feet 
12-pound Shot Put... 50 feet 
Po £2) bbe i tl chaatin cal neta ae ee 175 feet 


Hop, Step, Jump._............... 40 feet 


By the way, we wish to call at- 
tention to this point: We want school 
for the deaf and Gallaudet College 
coaches and anyone interested to spon- 


sor athletes for selections on the USA 
team, and the coaches must inform 
their athletes that in order to be con- 
sidered they should perform their best 
in trying to equal or beat our fixed 
standards in track and field events to 
be qualified during the school year 
1959-60. We shall decide and pass on 
selections after the 1960 track and 
field season is over. 

We are listing prospects who will 
try out for the USA track and field 
team, and names of those candidates 
will be submitted for ratification at the 
Detroit AAAD meeting next April. 
Only four for the 100 meter event, also 
four for the 400 meter event, and only 
three each for all other events will be 
officially selected after the 1960 track 
and field season is over. Remember 
that we want 1960 records for selec- 
tions. We must work and press young 
athletes to excel in their events. 

It is suggested that all schools for 
the deaf having track and field teams 
arrange interschool deaf meets next 
year in April or May. It is also sug- 
gested that graduates or overage ath- 
letes be invited to compete in these 
meets so as to enable them to continue 
practicing track. In this way we may 
eventually develop a team which is 
truly representive of the American 
Deaf for the International Games for 
the Deaf. 

Suggested places for interschool deaf 
meets and participating schools: 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana — Lousiana. 
Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Cave Spring, Georgia — Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Washington, D. C. — Gallaudet Col- 
lege, West Virginia, and Maryland. 


Fulton, Missouri — Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma. 
Indianapolis, Indiana — Indiana, Il- 


linois, and Michigan. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota — North 


Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, 
Riverside, California — Riverside, 


Berkeley, and Arizona. 


Salem, Oregon — Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. . 
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GAMES PROSPECT—Janice Logan, 
a Michigan School for the Deaf 
junior, is considered one of the out- 
standing prospects for the USA wo- 
men’s track and field team. In the 
Flint Junior Olympics she took first 
place in the broad jump and third 
place in the 75-yard dash 


Below is a list of outstanding can- 
didates for the USA track and field 
team: 

100 meters — Ted Marciante (Louisi- 
ana), Deotis Goodwin (Indiana), Den- 
nis Miller (Minnesota), Walt Sumoski 
(Washington), Dick Itta (Washington), 
Lester Arnold (Tennessee), Bobby Ea- 
kins (Missouri), Billy Williams (Gal- 
laudet), Manuel Valencia (Arizona), 
Lewis Williamson (Missouri), A. C. Par- 
ish, Jr. (Illinois). 

220 meters — Dennis Wernimont 
(Gallaudet), Clyde Heurtin (Louisiana), 
Jack Salisbury (Riverside), Mike Trip- 
lett (North Carolina), Dennis Miller 
(Minnesota), Walt Sumoski (Washing- 
ton), Dick Itta (Washington), Manuel 
Valencia (Arizona), Bob Eakins (Mis- 
sori). 


400 meters — Dennis Wernimont 
(Gallaudet), Paul Adams (Gallaudet), 
Clyde Heurtin (Louisiana), Mike Lingg 
(Washington), George Ellington (Kan- 
sas), David Wood (Gallaudet). 


800 meters — David Wood (Gallau- 
det), George Ellington (Kansas), Les 
Borgens (Washington), Robert Scripter 
(Michigan), Sam Palazzotto (Louisiana), 
Max Holsapple (Indiana), Gary Morten- 
son (Gallaudet). 


1,500 meters — Brian Powers (Ore- 
gon), Clyde Bartee (Maryland), Nor- 
man White Shirt (South Dakota), Max 
Holsapple (Indiana), Gerald Buyas 
(Gallaudet). f 


5,000 meters — To be selected later. 
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10,000 meters — To be selected later. 
110 meter hurdles — Peter Her- 


nandez (Arizona), Ray Parks (Gallau- 
det), Jim Blake (Indiana), Gary Hen- 
drix (Washington), Martin Davis (Mis- 
sissippi), Billy Williams (Gallaudet). 

400 meter hurdles — Peter Hernan- 
dez (Arizona), Ray Parks (Gallaudet), 
Gary Hendrix (Washington), Paul 
Adams (Gallaudet), Billy Williams 
(Gailaudet). 


Pole Vault — John Strelesky (In- 
dana), Salvador Flores (Berkeley), 
James Berry (Louisiana), Bill Reynolds 
(Oklahoma), David Bailey (Gallaudet). 


Broad Jump — Peter Hernandez 
(Arizona), Deotis Goodwin (Indiana), 
Mike Triplett (North Carolina), Ernest 
Richmond (Illinois), David Wilding 
(Gallaudet), Larry Bowen (Oklahoma). 

High Jump — Joe Maxwell (Gallau- 
det), Jim Blake (Indiana), Jack Salis- 
bury (Riverside), Larry Purcell (Mis- 
souri), Lester Arnold (Tennessee), 
Brown Jordan (Michigan). 

Shot Put — Sammy Oates (Hardin- 
Simmons), Jim Smudzinski (Illinois), 
Dale Johnson (Minnesota), Robert 
Creviston (Kansas), Tommy Johnson 
(Gallaudet), Ray Piper (Gallaudet). 

Discus — Robert Corbett (Arizona), 
Tommy Johnson (Gallaudet), Sammy 
Oates (Hardin-Simmons), Edwin Easley 
(Texas). 

Javelin — To be selected later. 

Hop, Step, Jump — David Wilding 
(Gallaudet), Maurice Mosley (Los An- 
geles), and more to be selected later. 

5,000 meter Walk — To be selected 
later. 

10,000 meter Walk — To be selected 
later. 

We will get John E. Smith, Ted Mc- 
Bride, Sheldon Freedman, Joe Russell, 
and Steve Kugel to give us their opin- 
ion as to their chances of going again. 
Maybe we revel in the past. Maybe the 
future will bring a better flock of 
athletes, but Smith, McBride, Freed- 
man, Russell, and Kugel were, in our 
book, tough competitors! And never 
have we seen a more beautiful runner 
than Freedman (We are speaking about 
the deaf alone). Freedman was in a 
class all by himself—sprinter, 400, and 
broad jump. 

Outstanding Women Tracksters Sought 

We are looking for outstanding wo- 
men tracksters—four sprinters, three 
high jumpers, three broad jumpers, 
three discus throwers, three shot put- 
ters, three javelin throwers, and three 
80-meter hurdlers—for the USA team. 

The following standards for women 
must be equalled or surpassed before 
they can be named to the team: 


MOOsmeiers: 2s Pe ae SO 
200 meters! =... ore ee 27.5 
Mighjiinpe ete 4 feet 
Broadyjump.._.. se 15 feet 
Shot+pulta(Silbja = ee 35 feet 
Javelin e+ ees 100 feet 
PIS CUS 2 nga 115 feet 
80-meter hurdles... 14.0 


Mississippi is the only school for the 
deaf having a track and field team for 
girls competing against high schools. 

Coach Cecil B. Davis has four girl 
sprinters who are excellent prospects 
for the USA team. All are very young 
and very fast. Witness their times: 


50 yds. 75 yds. 
Mary Moorman 6.4s. 9.3 
Jennifer Wood 6.5 9.4 
Ruth Melton 6.6 9.6. 
Vera Tatum 6.7 9.6 


Mississippi even has Peggy Rogers 
who broad jumped 14 feet 1 inch and 
also Carolyn Williams who is practicing 
the shotput, discus, and javelin. 


Arizona has a girl athlete who wants 
to go to Helsinki. She is Alice Montano 
who is known as a tomboy around the 
school campus. She is only 17 years old, 
but her physique is that of a healthy 
and matured girl. She will practice 
the shotput, discus, and javelin. 

Gallaudet College has three good 
tracksters in Caroline Skedsmo, Mar- 
garet Spoh, and Lillian Quartermus. 
All came from California. 

Skedsmo can hurdle better than 
many boys and is rather fast, so we 
would say she is a very good candi- 
date for the 80-meter hurdles. Spoh is 
a good javelin prospect as she passes 
the football very well. Quartermus is 
fast, and she high jumps better than 
four feet using the scissors form. If 
she can be taught the roll she may go 
up to 4’ 6” or better. 

Well, it is expected that schools for 
the deaf will stage an intramural track 
and field meet for girls this fall or next 
spring and get them to compete in the 
AAU meets. In this we will be able to 
find hidden talent in them. 

About twenty women are interested 
in track at Gallaudet College. Coach 
Tom Berg plans to hold a small meet 
for women this fall and also to get 


some entered in the AAU meets this 
coming winter. 

Out in Michigan there is a girl who 
is an excellent prospect for the USA 
track team. She is Janice Logan of 
Warren, a student of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf at Flint. 

Janice never played with dolls—her 
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toys were footballs and guns and other 
playthings usually associated with boys. 


She likes sports—archery, basket- 
ball, ice-skating, tennis, and track. 


An honor roll student since she en- 
rolled in the school, Janice will be a 
junior this fall. 


At the Junior Olympics in Flint last 
year Janice won the fencing champion- 
ship for junior women, won the broad 
jump, placed second in the softball 
throw, and was third in the 75-yard 
dash. 


Janice is a member of the Rebels, a 
girls softball team organized in Warren 
this year. 


The team manager, Frank Trefil, 
praises Janice highly. 


“You can’t beat her,” he says. “She 
hit a home run against Clawson the 
first time she played for us.” 


Janice was born in Detroit 17 years 
ago but came to Warren when her 
family moved there in 1949. Her father 
drives a truck for Nor-Cote, Inc., in 
Warren. 


She is good natured and has a good 
sense of humor, but Trefil says she is 
a tough competitor. 

“In practice,” he says, “she plays as 
if it were a real game. She doesn’t let 
up.” 

Janice stands about 5 feet 2 inches 
and weighs around 125 pounds. She has 
light brown hair and dark brown eyes. 

Her athletic prowess does not prevent 
Janice from engaging in more feminine 
activities. 

“She’s a big help to me around the 
house,” says her mother. 

Janice washes, irons, cooks, and 
makes her own clothes. She has no 
steady boyfriend at present but likes 
to dance. She also likes to read, par- 
ticularly books on sports. 

After she graduates from the school 
she hopes to enter Gallaudet College. 
She wants to study chemistry or be- 
come a gym teacher. 

Janice is popular, and her mother 
says the home is always full of friends. 

Janice’s athletic ability seems to be 
hereditary. Her brother Robert also is 
a former champion. 

In 1946, and again in 1947, Robert 
won the Detroit marbles championship. 
In 1947 he also won the state champion- 
ship. 

Manager Trefil says that he is build- 
ing the Rebels team to play in the War- 
ren league, and that Janice will play a 
big part in his plans. 

“She can pitch, too,” he says, “either 
right or left handed. She’s a wonder- 
ful ball player. If I had nine players 
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like her .. .” 

Right now below is a list of out- 
standing candidates for the USA 
women’s track and field team: 

100 meters — Jennifer Wood, Mary 
Moorman, Ruth Melton, and Vera Ta- 
tum, all of Mississippi, Grace Canaday 
of North Carolina, Janice Logan of 
Michigan, and Lillian Quartermus of 
Gallaudet. 

200 meters — same as above. 





Our hearty congratulations to Louis 
Russell Chauvenet of Silver Spring, 
Maryland, upon his winning the na- 
tional amateur championship conduct- 
ed by the United States Chess Federa- 
tion at Ashbury Park, New Jersey. We 
don’t know the date of the tournament, 
but the results appeared in the July 
issue of Chess Review. Chauvenet’s 
score was a perfect 6-0 in a Swiss 
tournament. Runnerup was the former 


- national champion, Dr. Erich W. March- 


and, who had 5%-%. There were 
163 entries including an _ eight-year 
old boy who managed to gain three 
draws! We hope Russell will enter our 
Sixth National Tournament. 


Fifth National 


As reported previously, the Fifth 
National Tournament title went to Loco 
Ladner with a 7-1 score which includ- 
ed two draws with Gemar and Rosenk- 
jar. Other results: Gemar split with 
Bruner and lost to Rosenkjar; Bruner 
beat Bostwick twice and lost two to 
Rosenkjar. So standings are: Rosenkjar, 
4%-1%; Bruner, 3-5 (completed); 


CHECKMATE! 


By “Loco” Ladner 


80 meter hurdles — Caroline Skeds- 
mo of Gallaudet. 

High jump — Grace Canaday, Lil- 
lian Quartermus. 

Broad Jump — Peggy Rogers of 
Mississippi, Janice Logan. 

Shot put, discus — Carolyn Wil- 
ilams of Mississippi and Alice Montana 
of Arizona. 

Javelin — Margaret Spoh of Gallau- 
det, Carolyn Williams, Alice Montano. 





Gemar, 1144-414; Bostwick, 6-0. 
Sixth National Tournament 


THE SILENT WorKE®e..has agreed to 
sponsor the Sixth National Tournament, 
and sO we are now ready to accept 
entries for A and B players. The en- 
try fee remains at one dollar per play- 
er. Joe Gemar, through the kindness 
of his Elks Club, is ready to contribute 
at least twenty-five dollars toward the 
prize fund, and this should draw lots 
of players. Send in your dollar and 
desired classification (A or B) to Emil 
Ladner, 2828 Kelsey Street, Berkeley 
5, California. The deadline will be an- 
nounced later. 


The Chess Problem 


If you understood the July problem, 
the solution is N-B7. 


* bo s 
Irving Cherney has published a most 
interesting little volume, Curious Chess 
Facts. It is dedicated “To a chess 
widow—my wife.” How many of us 
chess players have widows? 





SIXTH NATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENT 


(Sponsored by The Silent Worker) 


Enitry tor Class. = 4A), or B) 
Name: 


Address: 


Send to: Emil Ladner, 2828 Kelsey Street, Berkeley 5, California. 
Please enclose check or money order for one dollar. Do not send cash. 
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